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sion to tus of an embassy. ih ttentions, the 
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s n r i LO! OVCi re the fs re 
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S v of Dr. Ben 5S prospe ive visit to Mos- 


ciate the indispensability of friendly Russian participa- 
table Europe. He fitted for 


uison in the vital task of clearing 


is thus peculiarly 
I 
away the 
suspicions which still tend to keep the Soviet Union at 
arm's length from its allies. As a corollary to friendlier 
with the Russians, the Benes visit heralds an 
end to flirtations with those who, like Otto Hapsburg, 
Eckhardt, and Hodza, have been fostering here the 
dream of a cordon sanitaire. A strong Czecho-Slovakia 
has always been a nightmare to these individuals, and it 
is good to see that nightmare taking on the flesh of 
reality. 
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THE 


he calls 


WE CAN’T GET AS EXCITED ABOUT 
reciprocal-trade-treaty program as Cordell Hull 

it “the central and indispensable point in any feasible 
international cooperation”—but we find 


enn : 
bout in the resounding 


program of 
much to cheer a decision of the 
House of Representatives to extend the program. In the 
first place, the vote is an astonishing tribute to a scheme 
that has proved its soundness and a recognition that 
international trade cannot be a one-way affair. When the 
trade pacts were first proposed in 1934, only 2 Republi- 


can Congressmen out of a total of 101 dared to support 


this challenge to the high protective tariff and the belief 
in economic isolationism. Six years later the scheme 


Lt 


attracted only 5 Republicans out of 161. Last week 145 


Republicans, including Hamilton Fish, voted aye to 52 


ayainst, and even the G.O. P. National Chairman, Har- 


rison FE. Spangler, was quoted on the floor tn support of 
the measure. The vote does not ne irily herald a peace 
based on penuine international cooperation, but it 1s a 
hopeful move all the san Just how hopeful may be 
gauged by in ining th r effect which defeat of the 


had through- 
sight of 


lit on a matter of prin i] le 


ld hav ; 


the world. Almost equally refreshing is the 


WITH THE CAREER 


x ’ a +1 
‘rt Morss Lovett, the sugges- 


TO ANYONE FAMILIAR 
ymnality of Ir R 
sympathies’ scems too 


} ns 


that charge Has mor 


tion that he “harbors subversive 
ridiculous to deserve comment. Yet 
only been made against him in all seriousness by the Dies 
Committee for the Assassination of Character: it has 
been “checked” and 


ling Dies's Crimes; ar 


ind valid by the Kerr Committee 


for Compoun 1 finally it has been 


| ted by the House Ay propriations Committee as a 


contributing reason for dismissing Dr. Lovett as Licu- 





ry? 7 T , 
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Virgin Islands thro can Williat 


like editoriz 


tenant Governor of the 


device of eliminating the post. The one bright 


this nasty affair is that Harold L. Ickes hap; Emporia G 
) P] ny] 


Dr. Lovett’s boss; and the action of the committ happily left 


likely to diminish the wholly justified rage wit in Washing 


} ] 


the Curmudgeon last week greeted the Kerr comr “The dome 


slanderous and idiotic ‘‘findings.””’ Mr. Ickes war boards. 





vigorous defense of Dr. Lovett, whom he has known fo; J jnterested 11 
forty-five years, and denounced the committee for resor: of the war 
ing to the “type of liquidation that is offered in cop. nimpaired, 
quered European nations.” We hope Mr. Ickes will men repres¢ 
ceed in keeping Dr. Lovett at his post. Meanwhile y r syndicate 
suggest that Americans of all opinions ponder ¢ silly to say 
charges made against Dr. Lovett. As evidence of absentee 


_,, For th 
jecent, patr 


“subversive sympathies” the Kerr committee cited an 
other things the fact that he had once voted for Norn 
Thomas, that he had been an editor of the New Re py! 
and that he had been affiliated with the American Ciy 
Liberties Union and the American Birth Control Leag 
The witch-hunt of the Dies and Kerr committees is m 
ing rapidly into the A. Mitchell Palmer phase, in 
subversive is a synonym for liberal. 

Ps 
AN ALL-OUT BLAST AT SOCIAL SECURITY 


written by Gerhard Hirschfeld, ‘research director’ 


wu touch tl 
ire kindly, 
tenth relatic 


they are star 


IN DISCU: 
China with 
has been pat 


the Insurance Economics Society of America, which just J {ydustrial Cc 
appeared in Barron’s, is being given wide circulation | trated their 
unknown sponsors. Mr. Hirschfeld charges that a Bever ince. to mak 
idge plan for America, giving the same security that is China with | 
provided by the British plan, would cost us some $15 that thev can 
billion a year. This is an interesting calculation, coming that they car 
from the source it does, because what Mr. Hirschfeld is ditions. Thes 
saying, without in the least intending to, is that the thousands of 
United States falls short by some $15 billion of pro- reas who co 
viding the everyday subsistence needs of its popula- with a very | 
tion. For all that the Beveridge plan pretends to do for from the Un 


England is to meet these minimum needs. Its scale of 
benefits is often low by American standards. The differ- 
ence between Beveridge’s proposals and our 
social-security system lies chiefly in the fact that the 
Beveridge plan attempts to meet all types of insecurit 
on the same basis, while ours has many serious gaj 
Mr. Hirschfeld admits that an annual burden of $15 
billion might not be excessive for a national income 
of $100 billion or more if it were borne by salary- and tenses. Its th 
wage-earners, but he finds, to his great chagrin, that 
these groups probably cannot carry more than one-fourth 
of the burden and that the rest will fall on the “upper 
middle class and the well-to-do.” That simply can’t be 


tolerated! 
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can William Allen White on their activities we feel 
like editorial Milquetoasts. Ina pungent comment in the 
Emp ria Gazette, Mr. White, whose recent illness has 

npily left his vigor unabated, described the two wars 


nappy 


Washington—the foreign war and the domestic war. 


\f 
The domestic war front,’ he wrote, ‘is in the various 
var boards. . . . Here in Washington every industry is 
in saving its own self. It wants to come out 
€ the cr with a whole hide and with its organization 


ired, legally or illegally. One is surprised to find 


representing great commodity trusts or agreements 

r syndicates planted in the various war boards. It is 
to say New Dealers run this show. It’s run largely 
absentee owners of amalgamated industrial wealth. 


_. For the most part these managerial magnates are 





lecent, patriotic Americans. They have great talents. If 
: touch them in nine relations of life out of ten, they 
e kindly, courteous Christian gentlemen. But in the 
ath relation, where it touches their own organization, 

are stark mad, ruthless, unchecked by God or man, 


paranoiacs, in fact, as evil in their design as Hitler.”’ 
> = 


IN DISCUSSIONS OF 


China 


HOW TO GET AID TO 
with the Burma road closed, too little attention 
is been paid to the unique possibilities of the Chinese 


, 
outside assist- 


Industrial Cooperatives. These cooperatives have demon- 
| rated their ability, with a minimum of 

nce, to make a large part of the war supplies needed in 

ith local labor and materials. They have shown 

an get into production within a few weeks and 

at they can continue production under front-line con- 


There are at present in China some hundreds of 








is of refugees from the Japanese-occupied famine 
reas who could be organized for cooperative production 
with a very limited amount of technical and material aid 
mm the United States. China’s remarkable success with 
lustrial cooperatives suggests also a technique for post- 
r reconstruction which might be fully as applicable in 
Europe as in Asia. 
» 
THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE TVA ON 
May 18 finds the once stormy petrel of domestic politics 
generally accepted as a valuable asset to the nation’s de- 
lenses. Its thirteen completed dams, harnessing the tre- 
mendous energy of the Tennessee River and its tributaries, 
have made possible a huge industrial expansion for the 
war program. They have also provided some six hundred 
niles of navigable waterways to relieve our overburdened 
iransportation system. But most significant of all has 
een the conversion of the TVA’s phosphatic fertilizer 
plant, around which its soil-rehabilitation program re- 
volved, to the production of badly needed phosphates for 
munitions. The TVA’s steady growth in productivity is 
worthy of more attention than it has received. Starting in 








1933 with a production of 15,688 kilowatt-hours, its 


power output rose to 1,,/ 535, 


2 > wt ; } ¢ 7 \ 4 : 
1939 and is expected to reach L¢ OOO this 
I 
During the sam« period river trafiic has risen from 
, ) s\ > i \ 
32,658,000 to 161,469,000 ton-miles. While these 


ures indicate the extent to which I'VA has justified 
ce ae . 
wtseil in time Of war, its gf ¢ ( oO A! 


can life does not 
tional, health, and agricultural-rchabilitation pri ts 
| vax See boil 

nave made a contripution 
£ hee stever - + +1 
of oeiter citizens, Dut to the 


worid in suggesting a te 


nique capable of being applied in many of the most back- 


, 
honor is due at this time 


to ex-Senator Norris, who more t 
the TVA 


ward areas of the earth. Special 


¢ ny lo ver } 
han any dqgozen omer 


men is responsible for and its achievements. 


liscal Conjuring 
MORE 


plan has been voted by the 


Ruml 


Senate and may well 


or less unadulterated version of the 


have received the indorsement of the House by the time 


this issue of The Nation is published. But the bill will 


still need the President's signature, and in a letter ad- 
dressed to Senator George and Representative Doughton 
Mr. Roosevelt has hinted strongly that his veto power 
wiil be exercised. Mr. Roosevelt mal it clear that he 


favors the withholding section of the bill, 


which pro- 


vides for a much-needed improvement in the mechanism 
of tax collection. And realizing that the transition may 


work hardship on those groups whose tax rates are likely 


to be drastically increased this year—the lower and mid- 
“substantial 


total 


dle brackets—he is prepare 1 to approve 
But he 
. 


ment of 1942 taxes 


adjustments.” evidently considers abate- 


too high a price to pay for the ad- 


1 
holding 


~- 


mitted benefits of wit! 


It has always been argued by the Ruml claque that the 
that 


1942 


two sections must go together 


f withholding were 


introduced without forgiving taxes and putting 


everyone on a ‘current’ basis, it would mean a double 


burden on taxpayers this year which they could not 


shoulder. Actually it would be perfectly possible to de- 


vise a method of withholding taxes at the source of 1n- 


come without inflicting such a double burden, as Jerome 


Weinstein showed in these pages on February 20, and 


the Treasury, we believe, has been negligent in not 


exploring this avenue. The Rumlites were, of course, 1 


interested, since withholding—not included in the origi- 
nal Rum! plan—has been for them not an end in its If 
but simply a means of putting over the greatest ra lon 
the public pu in histor 

The essence of the Ruml pl n is fiscal conjuring. We 
have been told ad nauseam that no ‘‘forgiveness”’ is really 
involved and that it is possible, at onc and the same time, 


for taxpayers to be le the Treasury 
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The greater part of the press has attested Congress, having made so handsome a gesture of fo, J), occupatior 

nit to th henticity of t mira- piveness to the taxpayers as a whole, will funk th the Germs 

‘ , f h \ in people, quences of canceling it out so far as the lower bh; construct 
g themselves. Indeed, we have even been as- are concerned. And that will mean that the enactmep: o¢ J sulhaent’ 
sured t © far { losing anything the Treasury will the Rum! plan will not only have deprived the 7 Clearly 

A few o!d-fashioned folk of sorely needed revenues but will have frozen tax ptm that Hitle: 

r 1 ptical. O f them, Senator Connally of at a level far too low to meet the fiscal ne f the cations U1. 
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; 1 ] | , + ; ] =) } ° , - 
lex ina si h barely mentioned in the New York country and to check inflationary spending. 


ment gets two years tes. f he pays only 19:3 e808, W740 Algtler Abandon | °° 


th rovernment will never get 1942 taxe bring } I 
. ¥ man sold 
your professor ind if they can demonstrate that if a US50 1711 9 ee 
i ’ vA 
. . . ° move Soul 
man ke ¢ in his pocket the government ts not ais - a 


worse off, I'Il withdraw th remarks. Santa Claus is Speman it has always been assumed that hy aid ve 

! riving ama million-dollar income ever disillusioned and dispirited Italy might be. ted. New 
$854,000 in order to get his chauffeur on a current basis come, it could not revolt against the Axis or att aig — 
Santa Claus is here indeed, and though it may be blas- make a separate peace because it was complete! that “" I 
my to say so, he ts as usual distributing his gifts in Hitler's thumb. Perhaps the number of German troo; — ” 


' 1 1 ' . . ; earlier 1n 
direct propor to the income of the households which in the peninsula at any one time has been exaggerate - 

; A : , ‘ ‘ P nc ‘ heen give! 
he visits. In fact, we ill not be surprised if it turns out but there is little doubt that the Gestapo has b en strate reid 
, , , ” ; = Marshal 
that he has been taking from the poor to give to the rich. gically posted throughout Italy, while the Luftwaffe | 

: peen calle 


Fi fter Congress finally stops talking about ow taxes established numerous bases in Calabria, Sicily, It j 
:; 2 , “F , _ : south. it 1s 
should be paid, it must get down to the question of what dinta. Germany's chief hold on its partner, however 
' ae 748 play any « 
should be paid has been economic. Without German coal, ir AO 
ae , ; ‘ a would not 
t th the United States is the wealthiest country in other materials Italy’s industry cannot operate, and 


it is today meeting a smaller proportion of services are completely dependent on the oil which H 


var costs and receiving from tax . smaller propor- illots to them from his own restricted supplies 


tion of 1 ynal income than any other belligerent. There So it is correct to talk of Italy asa puppet stat 
is an urgent need of more revenue, and the Treasury has less to act against the wishes of Berlin. The a 


a RIME 
7 to Wa 


it will mean raising longer afford to keep his thumb on Rome. That must 


If sian victor 


asked, and will ask again, for an additional $16 billion. that now arises, however, is whether Hitler can 


t] ites is to double the present yield. But on what one of the most acute problems facing the Fihrer 
garding th 


will th increased rates mainly fall? Since it ts is to continue to control Italy he must provid 

4 — . , P nes * 

not possible to double taxes in those brackets already pay- backbone. He must send troops, planes, guns, and ray Far East. 1 
threatening t hief in In 


eae 8 : i: 4 , , 3 — : . ; : ‘ , oe 
ind middle brackets will have more than doubled. Thus Sicily, and perhaps the mainland, in force, that : ish naval f 


he lower naterials. And with the Allies 


1 | . ss a . . . % Ge Ricl 
dit to find that what easily mean an unlimited investment. He has just e oir Kicnare 


nl swings they will lose, and pended fifteen divisions or so in a bid for time in Afri sumably co 
more than k on the roundabouts of the next tax bill. How many more would be absorbed by a prolong Major Gen 
As Senator La Follette said in a speech opposing the defense of the vulnerable Italian coastline? Fast is beit 
Ruml plan, “Although the expedient of canceling 194? On the other hand, Hitler has to face the pri t of The Tut 
ince so far as reducing the Italy's rapid collapse should he abandon it to its own tialities for 
ltimate t burden of the war, it is significant as a devices. The country is short of food and economical ing the M 
n at the expense of the disorganized. Its people, exposed to terrific aerial bom length of t 
lower and middle income groups. It is a foregone con- bardment, are clearly in no moral state to put up 1 des- teleased hu 
the amounts forgiven each of the various perate resistance. If it surrendered, the Alpine wall we in a pt 
innot, as a practical matter, be recovered would still bar the Allies from an easy advance int possibility 

ins through increased rat Germany itself. But with the Allies in Italy the whole of their M 
. Indian Ox 


, , 4 ' . tances certainty if 
ther the i ! burden takes the form tenable would Greece be under such circumstances ly Af 
ing OF imum 


months. T 


eet to th¢ 


7 rates in tl ipper bracket innot be raised sub Nazi position in the Balkans would be outflanked H 


f increased it ix rat compulsory savings, of Would it be possible to resist a drive on the Ae 
‘ ' 1 y . ° Lo Be 
middle- and lower-income tax shores by the Ninth British Army, now 1n the M 


to foot the bill East? And if the Germans had to abandon Greec 















a direct § 


‘ Ally 
their retreat stop short of the Danube? Again, Alice 




















f northern Italy and Corsica would threaten 


( ron ¢ 
German forces 1n southern France. Would the hastily 
} 4 fr , ‘ 
‘micted coastal defenses of the Riviera then prove 
4 , s 
( iriV, a d cision to cut his losses in Italy is not one 


+ Hitler can make lightly. Nevertheless, there are in: 
1 1 


tions that he is pulling out. From Stockholm come re- 


of peremptory demands by Mussolini for more 


ircraft guns and planes. This seems credible in view 
ounding that southern Italy is now receiving and 
rious inadequacy of the Italian air force. Numer- 

; stories from Berne speak of troop trains taking Ger- 


ldiers and their equipment north while Italians 
south. Another report says that a large part of 

in army of laborers in Germany has been repatri- 
News from these neutral centers must be treated 

th reserve, but the Rome radio hardly disguises the fact 
that the Italian government is in an extreme state of 
itters. Further, four Italian generals, three of whom had 
irlier in the war been retired in semi-disgrace, have 
een given command of the Italian armed forces, and 
Marshal Badoglio, long at odds with Mussolini, has 
een called back to assume supreme command in the 
south. It is certain that if German troops were destined to 
play any considerable part in the defense of Italy they 
would not do so under an Italian commander. 


Is Japan Next? 


RIME MINISTER CHURCHILL’S latest journey 
P. ) Washington on the heels of the spectacular Tuni- 
sian victory has occasioned a welter of speculation re- 
rarding the possibilities of major offensive action in the 
The fact that Marshal Wavell, commander-in- 


Far East 
hief in India, Admiral Somerville, commander of Brit- 
sh naval forces in the Bay of Bengal, and Air Marshal 
Sir Richard Peirse accompanied Churchill and are pre- 
imably conferring with Lieutenant General Stilwell and 
Major General Chennault makes it evident that the Far 
Fast is being discussed. 

The Tunisian victory carries at least as great poten- 
tialities for the East as it does for the West. In reopen- 
ing the Mediterranean, the Allies cut by weeks the 
length of time needed to get supplies to India, and thus 
teleased hundreds of thousands of tons of shipping for 
ise in a possible Far Eastern offensive. There is also a 
possibility that the British will be able to spare a portion 
ot their Mediterranean fleet to support operations in the 
Indian Ocean. This possibility would become almost a 
ertainty if the United Nations should succeed in destroy- 
ng or immobilizing the Italian fleet within the next few 
months. The shifting of the powerful Mediterranean 
ect to the East through Suez would open the way for 
4 direct sea invasion of Burma and might even be the 
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seem to be called for 

The mo C imp rian mi liate objective of offensive 
action in the Pacific is obviously the reopening of the 
Burma supply line to China. This represents a const 
erably more ambitious undertaking than the United Na- 


tions were prepared for a year ago. Even the minor 


< 


excursion into the Akyab area appears to have turned 


hat invaded western 


V1 1 
out badly, and the British forces 


1\drawn into India. But the British now 


Burma have wit! 
have an army of more than two million men in India, 
and with adequate naval support they might be able to 
land a strong force near Rangoon and thus avoid the 
necessity of slow, costly, mountain fighting. The Ameri- 
can contribution to such an attack would presumably be 
chiefly in the air, although we might offer some naval aid. 
It is quite possible, however, that the chicf blow 
against Japan will come from another direction. The 
American landing on Attu suggests a greater use of the 
northern route to Tokyo. And there are many indica- 
tions that our forces in China are being steadily strength- 
ened. The existence of heavy American bombers tn China 
past 


Preparations are reported to be under way 


has been revealed for the first time within the 
fortnight. 


for enlarging the port facilities of San Franctsco to 


handle 100,000 men at a time instead of th present 


50.000. Since only a few thousand men were involved 
in the fighting 1n Guadalcanal and New Guinea, it is 
evident that the Japanese are in for some surprises far 


anything they have yet met. The main 
wait, as Churchill 


But the Jay unese had 


better not count too heavily on that. President Roosevclt’'s 


transcending 
drive against Japan may declared 


earlier, upon the defeat of Hitler 


message to Chiang Kai-shck expressing “hope” that the 


Allied armies, in cooperation with thi 


launch an offensive in Asia in “‘the very 



























































I blow may not next week, next month, or 
fter t f 1 in Burma, but for the 
Pear! Harbor re is reason to believe 
Far Ea c rly equal attention with 
t \ 1 of strategy. That 

I i tter fa n. 


filed by the Kilgore committee, a sub- 


HI . i 
on Military 


mn | 


committee of the Senate Committee 
rs, is the ablest ex] on we have yet encountered 
1e 1 1 for an over-all Office of War Mobilization. 
ueh tn nN ot in-power pr t10Nn, and 
nic sta z ro r more interde; ndent, 
ommittee finds “‘little understanding’ of this inter- 
nden ind n m to provide for policy 
ons which « ) three aspects of the war- 
tion effort r findings are not based upon 
tion, random inquiry, or surmise but upon execu- 
sions at which the committee qu tioned former 
e Byrnes of the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
V. McNutt of the War Manpower Commission, 
Charles E. Wilson, executive vice-chairman of th 
Production Board I three witnesses,” the 
tt iereed that their three programs are 
lependent and interrelated,” “‘but each testified that 
ions in his particular agency are confined to 
limits of ty delegated to that agency, and 
id ns are! 1 by the individual agencies 

later)! | 

1, for example, that war production 
expanded or cut back in individual plants 
tation with the War Manpower Commis- 
These d lopments became known to the commis- 
fter t had t n place and in many cases 
by a t. The poor results at Willow Run were 
the witt es, who agreed that this spe- 
pr m Ived tions of man-power, produc- 
id econo! tabilization, but here again the 
treated purely as a WPB matter, “and no 
f mn a joint agreement on 
f led.” J ommittee finds a lack of coordina- 
f not ht igencies but within them 
M r ¢ n reports that demands 
for | I rel } ing ch | lona stafis- 
| been no practical control over 
lidity of demands by war contractors or to prevent 
ineflicient use of labor, unn iry absentee- 
r labor idl t lting from poor production 
ind organization [he importance of such a 
may | n from the committee's observations 


s that while the program 








for 1943 calls for 750,000 additional workers. 


pears that existing and even higher pro luction 


ments could be met with one-half or one-third 
additional workers if steps were taken to obtain th 


efficient utilization of man-power already on 


The Manp ywer Commission is not the only or 


three key agencies accused of slackness in its 


says that while Wilson “is exerting very real 
to improve inventory control and to improve s 
of materials by the services,”’ the W’PD neither | 
the fundamental elements of the production progr 
acts “‘to assure the most efficient utilization of 
raw materials, and other resources.’’ Likewise tl 
mittee criticizes Byrnes for failing, in most 
coordinate wage and price policies with man-power 
production. One of the exceptions, praised by th 


mittee, is his handling of the situation in non-ferr 
metals. A large part of the credit goes to the I: 
tional Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers’ Union 
has sought for more than two years to impress « 
public the interrelationship of wage and man- 
problems with production. The committee report 


5 to 85 per cent of all wage cases before the War I 
Board represent requests by employers to raise w 
they their labor force 


waves and prices had been administered as pr 


can hold It concludes t! 


and man power instruments, stabilization of | 


wage and price structure by industry-wide agi 
with incentive payments for increased production 
have become the basis for policy at an early stage 
The committee finds that as a result of this k 
trol of the basic factors of production we ar 
schedule “in many important programs” and t! 


eral, including those for aircraft, tanks, and ord 


have been ‘materially reduced.’’ It sees the 1 
three remedies. One is the abolition of the 
system, which leaves “no incentives for efficient u 
facilities, labor, and materia!s.’’ The second is t} 


1 


stitution of a total-war psychology for one of 
as usual. “In almost every phase of the war efi 
have continued to rely upon customary practi 
relationships.’’ The committee wants us to devel 
“unified policy and operational structure which 1 
basis of competent organization in government as © 


business.’’ For this purpose it offers a new vers 


‘ 


last year's Kilgore-Pepper-Tolan bill for an over-all Wa! 


Mobilization Board and an Office of War Mobilizat 


; 


which would bring all factors—man-power, prod 


srices, and scientific resources—under the tr 


| ii 
one central body. Sooner or later we shall be for 


circumstances to adont some such measure. Thi 


we do so the faster we shall increase the flow of material 


and the speed of this, in turn, will determine the ! 


r of those who must fall ¢ 


of the war and the numl 


the battlefield before it ends. 
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My Plan a ta Fischer 


BY ELY CULBERTSON 


CONFESS to considerable diffi- RIS tions and pronounces them “unreal 
ty in dealing with the article on tic.” On the contrary. they are ent 








) Fischer did with the pr T! ul 1 flesh 1 blood. They 
f the plan what the good old | hic, eco Cc. 
| to do in copying the text bio 
r whose arguments they rea t in the eyes. Loo 
or feared. By the time it the |} rical >of the world and 
1 finished with his subtle notic th 1 centuries and mil 
ns. his deft omissions, his len ns of histor { patterns « 
down of the strong argu- t f is have twisted and 
a | blowing up of the weaker shaped themselves. Th s Malaysia 
God was gone from the text with its 150,000,000 p f pre 
- the shadow of Satan re- dominantly Mala n stock. There are 
Japan, ¢ nd India: there is th 





result of Fischer's effort is a Islamic world from the Dardanelles to 
range hybrid—Fischer’s fulminating the Nile. Is Russia unrealistic? Or the 


western Slavs? Are the Germanic or 


; 


f the Culbertson plan a la 





Latin regions that grew out of the Holy 






Sian 
Faavnas 


The World Federation Plan is the Roman and ancient Roman empires 


of many years of painstaking Ely Culbertson fimments of my imagination? To Louis 
Louis Fischer did not do me the Fischer the British Empire ts a geo- 
r even to read the plan through. This will be ap- graphical absurdity. To me it is a historical, psycho-social, 
nt to anyone who compares my “Summary of the and economic reality. It is also a military reality. 
1 Federation Plan” with Fischer’s presentation of It is all very well for my friend Fischer to preside at 


2 yt or ’ y fier y a 
British Empire at meetings in New 


Lhe Nation. By the time Fischer has offered his own the liqui lation of thi 
version of the eleven Regional Federations York; but in London Churchill presides over the soon-to- 

which make up the World Federation, he has succeeded be-victorious Britain. And he disagrees. And not only 
ing a sinister picture of big, grasping, imperialis- Churchill and the Tories; the great majority of the British 

tions exploiting the rest of the world. Then Mr. people disagree. Behind the ugly facade of the British 
Fischer exclaims righteously, “What a nice mess all this Empire we must not lose sight of the British Common- 


1 ” 1 
i 


will make wealth of Nations, which ts one of t 


Indeed, Mr. Fischer, what a mess! ing forces of today and tomorrow. Certainly, any feeling 


i 


Fischer failed to mention anywhcre that according to man is indignant over the many iniquities of British im- 


large states will have much /ess control over the perialism. And thinking men know that the British Em- 


smaller sovereign states than they ever had before. pire is paved with good intentions. There is many a slip 


In fact, throughout his entire article Louts Fischer between the cup of freedom and the lip-service of th 
not once mention the constitution of the World British Tor But the friends of India cannot, for in 

| ] : 3 } . } } r r } , ‘ at | 
ration; or the provisions for economic, educati nal, stance, achieve 


ind other world-wide organizations within the ards on the streets of New York. An entirely different 





Federation; or the political and economic structure and more real uf 
, Regional Federations, so designed that they would Louis Fischer again waves his magic wand over the 
s an indispensable, intermediate step toward the American Strategic Zone in my plan and proclaims it 
realization of the ideal of world citizenship and a free “imperialist: He says, “Culbertson convicts himself,” 
; ( rative of Nations. and as a bill of indictment proces ls to quote from my 
: Having thus conditioned his reader, Louis Fischer text of the Summary: “The establishment of the Ameri- 





W his magic wand over the eleven Regional Federa- can Strategic Zone is a matter of vital necessity to the 














{ 1 regardless of 
| f lo 1." Then 
Mr. | r gi have 
( 
I { i Z ( ts ol 


| 
i ( ] i \ [ rr ) ( epted 
i 1 | Vill held Amer 1 con- 
World I rn f They will 
t 
t i 5 l arf I Sif ir 
Cuba or Bermuda. and until 
‘ ’ 1 Fed f ery is in full 
{ Tr ' te +] f,,!] r 
led nd it is 
I c I l i 1S 
of ¢ 1] r / 
Is { t [am | 1 to be an 


I now t Federation does not 
ra to « » Mr. | her er di ht. In 
t t the « V heavi n favor of world 
i A I I W If r ) 

{ vil] f | for our ns ity to 
ln tain tl h f r cent 
] in a pratt! bout the Good 
N wor 1 tur ) Is. we i cf 1 bl 
of nti in 5 LOO OOO OOO 
N 1 Amer ‘9 America 1d Malaysians. This 
we irt doing a e by promt t the Charter 
of the Pan-An n | ration and establishing if 
PIO! i} CO MK ol tf | lis 1t¢ 1 | “J vith a pr l 
dent, a regional! rel ourt to prohibit war at l settle 
I 
{ 5, andar nal pr force to enforce the pro- 
hibit of intra-r | wars. The 120,000,000 Latin 
: s and th l ( ( North Americans 
would have « il f ( tion int reg | vovern- 
ment. Its formation would be the first decisive step to- 
ward a world based « i higher law. It would electrify 
{ Latin A nd the world by oving that we 
seck no | ylitical, econon or ideolo il control over 
( rt nd that lo renounce aggression not 
only in v but leeds. Malaysian Federation, 
( | recignty of constituent 
f } r tin I of Japan 
| I r prop. » do with the Ma 
the Pacif irrounded by 
; Wil ndustrial 1 ! 
, fut Hitlers ] 1 a Malavsian 
\ Mr. | ( ld simultaneous 
f ph | il] have no objection to 
American troops from the Amer: 
< ; [ n we An Sf t t 
e| ' f ior for the defense of the 
, approach to the American continent. 


The NATION 


The American people and I among t! 
profit from the sweated pennies of the Malay 


ants. But before we put all our eggs into 


= 


t AAe 
put Mr. J 
yu } ‘ lictic + L- yy ma 
or any other idealistic basket, we must m 
have an out, a line of strategic retreat. 


Is this reactionary? If it ts, 


then I am pro 
reactionary. 

Mr. Fischer tries to pin me down with a 
lialecti S phistry. 


He writes: “If Culbertson be! 


c 


the necessity of protective zones for the major 


his whole World Federation Plan is nonsense. Y 
believe in security through international organi 

ui don’t. Apparently, Ely Culbertson doesn’t 
most fervently believe in security through tl 


But } 


will be a time-lag between the 


also believe in the time factor, J 


Federation 
eginning and 
Vorld Feder 


pletion of the establishment of the 


a substitute for power politics. However carefull; 
World Federation will have to b« 
| operation. Until then the great powers ' 
rally not give up any of their own means of def 
their own strategic zones. Certainly Russia will ns 
up an inch, and neither will Britain unless compens 
elsewhere. Hence the concept of the National ¢ 


gents and the Stratezic Zones for the big 


United Nations. Hence my “pandering,” as 
calls it, to victorious Britain, Russia, China, 
7 


Inited States. The concept of Strategic Zones 
I . 


[ 
World F 
individual great powers to a reasonable minim 


ederation Plan not only limits the am! 


the only safe way for the great powers to agree 
establishment of a true world organization endow 


a powerful international police. Has Fischer talk 


any of our Senators? 


At this point Louis Fis: her wanders into the w 
cards, forgetting that dialectics can be used in card 
as alibis for blunders, not as a foundation for a 
He compares my territorial arrangements of the wo: 
to my playing solitaire with a deck of cards marked wv 
the names of countries. “When the ‘Latvia’ card tur: 
up he [Culbertson] placed it on top of ‘Russia, 
‘Estonia’ on top of that, but ‘Lithuania’ went 
1 


separate pile.” Louis Fischer ends up with 
adv ~ 
bacl 


t he really doesn’t know solitaire in any one « 


“Culbertson should quit playing solitaire 


to bridge.” I don’t want to hurt Fischer's f¢ 


} 
{ 


fifty-seven varieties. The bizarre world of cards 1s 


exorably logical. One of the most logical of its games 
solitaire, where the cards unravel themselve 

order and symmetry. Louis Fischer has confounded t 
noble game of solitaire with a card game play 
Russian children. The game is called Darache S 
Onc,) and there you can do just about as you want, some 


Americans play this game under a different name. 
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After this little excursion into the world of cards, 


Louis Fischer takes up the Quota Force Princ iple (Inter- 





national Police Force). Here he misses entirely the struc- 
ture and tremendous implications of the Mobile Corps. 
The Mobile Corps ts the collective army of the small 
nations and the largest division of the World Police. Not 
- fascists but many conservatives and liberals be- 
that the sovereign small nations are a historical 


si 


hronism and that they should be eliminated. I, on 





saiaaiee 
> TY r s | 


want to preserve the sovereign status of 
every small nation in the world and even add to their 
number by providing machinery for the establishment of 
sovereign nations from liberated colonial peoples. 
My concept of the Mobile Corps is of a permanent 
collective army composed of regiments of volunteers 
from the small nations—an army which 1s psychologi- 
certain to fight under the World Federation against 
sgressor, for thereby its units defend their own 
( tries. The small nations seek to survive, not to con- 
The total population of the small nations is more 
400,000,000. These small nations, though individ- 
powerless, can collectively become the most power- 
force for peace in the world, provided they are 
rated in a perpetual alliance through the machinery 
World Federation. Thus the Mobile Corps will 





me a natural and permanent ally of any power which 
fighting to defend itself against an aggressor. Alone, 
United States might be at the mercy of some future 
werful combination of great powers; with the Mobile 
United States will be invincible 
This 


thousand times 


P the oainect , 
Col tiie against any 


nation of aggressor nations. alone should 


the World 


Is this imperialism, Mr. Fischer? 


Federation a worth 


Fischer's reasoning fared as badly with the National 


Contingents, which also form part of the orld Police, as 
ith the Mobile ¢ Orps. Fischer starts by chiding Bertrand 


1 


I] he Quota Force mechanism: 


for approving of t 
mathematics is not the soul of politics.” Who ever 
claimed it was? The soul of politics is power, and | have 
ed Bertrand Russell to help me because I consider him 


of the truly great authorities on power. 


power is not the soul of Fischerian politics. 
r gallops through the Quota Force Principle to 

at the following startling conclusion: “If Culbert- 

o sure that no nation will engage in aggression, 

at all nations will cooperate with the World Fed- 

why does he need the National Continrents? 

ay eC just a Mobile Co ry would LiTit Maybe all y u 
1 is general disarmament and a limited police force.” 
Here again Fischer has hurled a bomb charged with 


j 


lust. Into five short lines he manayed to crowd five 


and distortions. I never assumed that “no nation 
il engage in aggression,” or that “all nations will co- 
World Federation.” The Quota Force 


chanism iS built on precisely Opposite assumptions. 


rate with the 









Some nations will seek aggression, and many vill 
efuse to cooperate. Why do we need the Natioi ( 
tingents and why would the Mobile Cort ( 
suffice? Look up the Problem No. 1 of Lasting Peace on 
pages 28 and 29 of my Summary, Mr. Fischer! If Fischer 
would read through my Summary even om he would 


find why all the glib generalities about “general d 


ment, “internation | police force,’ and “United Nations 


poltcing’ are just so much meaningless gibberish 
World Police will 
} 


of heavy weapon armored shi 


In the World Federation Plan the 


have the monopol 


land, sea, and air. The Mobile Corps will have 22 per 


} A 


cent of the total strength, and the National Contingents, 


made up of the citizens of the eleven largest nations and 


stationed as reserves in their re spective territories, will 


78 per cent. 


i 


have The United States contingent will form 


20 per cent of the World Police, the British and Russian 
15 per cent each, and those of the other initiating states 
the remaining 28 per cent. Obviously, the three great vic- 
to disarm themselves 


“nt 
consen 


torious pe wers would not 
plete! nad t slace the | in » t! hand: f 4] 

comp eteiy anc to place Ueir a¢ tiny in tne hands Of 

Mol ile Corps 


World 


guard against 


under the full control of the government 


of the Federation—unless they had some sate- 


-_ 1 ' vy a 
poss pie abuses of the W orl i Federati n 


government and against the possible practerianism of the 
Mobile Ce rps. If Louis Fischer can get the consent of 
the United States Senate, the British Parliament, and 
Stalin to an thout the National 


ntly and make him my 


international Police wz 
Contingents, I will kiss him re\ 


own special incarnation of Buddha. It might pay Fischer 


to bone up on the origin of our National Guards. 


Mr. Fischer himself is a conscientious and often bril- 


liant writer. In analyzing a plan that has won the ap- 


1 


= } 11 1 } 
prov il of a great number of leading intellectuals, how 


was i possibl for him to write such a distorted and 
prejudiced critique? The answer 1s obvious. He had on 
DIS SpPCce il ideological S| ctacles. The World Federation 
Plan, with tts realist i i i went against his 


welfare-politi Therefore the plan is un- 


realistic, imperialistic, at tic, reactionary, Fischer 


does not want an international organization based on 


realities; he wants an International Salvation Army, sing- 


19 hymns to Economic Justic hymns which, prefer: 


1 his friend 


ably, are « 


The difference between Louis Fischer's kind of ideal- 
ism and my own arises from the fundamenial difference 
between his and my diagnosis of the ills that beset the 
world. He ascribes the prof und erturbations of the 
world today to social injustices, and he valiantly strives 


to remedy them. I am ready to travel that far with him. 
But social injustices have always existed, and yet we have 
not always had the incredible worldwide horrors of to- 
day. There is something happening in the world which is 


more than the economic unrest of peoples, and which is 
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| | ) 1 Ss } i Ss have 
] y 
I I ) \ odd s¢ ( es Nave 
¢ } ; ¢ — 
I 1) 1 I i ) JPOLY 
I 
, ; , 
o! \ \ f has |} 1 in e hands of 
! | 
f t | t stat ca 4 id vastly 
| ] het I mant ire entering 
*. 
t rial sta yf d on | to bid, un- 
ler future Hitlers, for 1 of the world 
, , 
Qurit miCI a I ra \ s Dorn 1n 14 ke OF gun 
' i P 1 
po ler 1 | pic d the armor of the knight 
7 , af , 7 
nd cannon | lestroyed his cast] Bullets not ballots, 


Ts } eop!es 


and their true leaders are virtually disarmed by tanks and 


: ; ' 

pla [he armored knight has returned with bolts of 
— 5 eeiei 
lightning in his Nand, traveimng in tne alr a 100 niies 
n hour. The cast moving on wheels at 50 miles an 

, 7 

hour. Everywhere violent minorities can seize the levers 
of the stat ind depris the people of all hope of re- 
demption. Rifles have become sticks. The day of barri- 
cades is over, and so is the day of barricade revolutionists. 


rye 1 ’ a. 
The only forces still working to preserve our democratic 


iy i 
freedom are the psycho-so forces of habit and tradi- 
tion. The reality f pf ‘cal force 15 leavine the pe bles. 
Louis Fischer thinks perhaps that this is a world revo- 
lution of the peoples on the march toward their final 
liberati I sav this is a world counter-revolution against 
th x eV eT who are more and more dis- 


irmed. In the past, democracy flourished where the 


nature of weapons and military structure favored the 


defense of freedom by the peoples themselves. Such con- 
aitior { longer pres iil. The evidence ts strong that 
the neo-feudalists will be the vict in the continuing 
post r struggle, even though the democracies and 
Sovict R 1 will hav von the war. 


If by a miracle some democracies escape tyranny at 


home. they must inevitably face f re dictatorships if 
they wish to survive in the ever-widening swing of 
preater 1 to m Another war like t! one and 
democracy will be a hollow word, even in the United 
Stat All freedoms depend upon Freedom from War 
And Freedom from War can be secured only by segre- 
gating the decisive heavy weapons and making it impos- 
sible for any wvov rnment or clique to use these weapons 
cither for aggressive war or for tyranny at home 


The travic mistake of most liberals today ts to seek to 


+} ‘ 


r by removing the causes of wars. The causes 


of wars are many and deep-seated. It will take genera- 


tions to remove them, and in the meantime there will 
be 1 wars which will destroy our way of life. The 


only Hution 1s to segregate the means of making war, 





The NATION 


which are few—the armored ships of air, sea, and | 
and to establish an indestructible alliance of the sur 
democracies. This can be done only through the Q 
Force mechanism integrated in the World Feder 
It cannot be done with childish visions of 
descending like battalions of angels to throw 
Satan and enthrone the god of humanity. Nor 
be done by economic al hemy. Before attempting 
t} and regardless of sacrifice, we must m 
impossible for violent minorities to use the tert 
modern weapons for the enslavement of their 
peoples or for the conquest of other nations. W: 
transform these decisive weapons from instrum 
oppression into instruments of defense for all 
loving nations and put war itself into a strait 
Fischer—somehow he could not get playing card 
of his head—says that the deck of cards with w! 
deal is old. At least it is not a deck of marked « 
Fischer is blissfully unaware that the new deck 
dreams is stacked by history against him and agai: 
of us. Among players it is known as a sucker’s deck 
Fischer has written a great deal about Lenin. B 
main lesscn of Lenin he has never learned: Lenin 
supreme political strategist. He dreamed the libera 
of peoples, but he lived and breathed the reality of 
forces around him. He did not hesitate to make 
with the enemies of his country so as to get int 
country; he was not ashamed to choose as his head 
ters the palace of a ballerina, mistress of the Czar. W 


r 


the Kerenskys orated, he ceaselessly worked on p 
detailed biueprints for action. After he and his gro 
idealists seized the Russian state and the going got r 
he did not hesitate to beat a retreat. 


American progressives of the Louis Fischer kind 1 


wake up to reality. They must retreat from the « 
They must stop fiddling their little ideological t 
while the world is ablaze. We want them to help 1 
the decisive battle for freedom—the battle which is 
beginning. There are overwhelming forces for 
which we could organize if we had a practical plan, a 
bridge into the future. The World Federation Plan 
the first blueprint for such a bridge. I cannot begi: 
say how many things are wrong with it. But it is a b! 
print for work, not for dreams. It is anchored in the r 
ties of today and tomorrow. Once over this bridge, 
peoples of the world, during two or three generatior 
least, can achieve Freedom from War; and once th 
tions are free from this social cancer they can start, « 
in its own way, and all together, building a new w 
of economic and political justice. Better planners 
builders will come who will improve immeasurably ¢ 
new bridge into the post-war world. And when 
come, as they are already coming, where will Louis 
Fischer be? 

He will be playing solitaire—and cheating himself. 
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i 
- tore lottar 4 . 1] 
le northeastern littoral OF /\Sia is not unlike that 


britain in relation to the northwestern coast of 





| J panese px licy too has a resemblance to that of 
fore the latter in 1585 abandoned its attempts 
ate Europe and adopted the theory of Conti- 
lance of power and an overseas empire. Any 
Japan, however, to “divide and rule” in Asia 
recluded for most of its history by the sheer 
f the Chinese Empire, and it is only natural, there- 
Tokyo should have followed the early rather 
the later policies of Britain. Thus it has always 
d the conquest of China and hegemony over 
¢ . Asia as the first step toward the realization of 
reams of world domination which are based on 
damental religious concept, Shintoism 
The opening of the Sino-Japanese conflict in 1937 
| Japan's first large-scale bid for world power. Far 
too little attention was paid to the purely military aspects 
of this campaign; if we had followed it more closely, 
f the surprises which Japan had in store for us 
not have been so shocking. Professional opinion 
never indorsed the idea, often met in popular ac- 


s of this war, that Japan was “bogged down” in 
China. For instance, Lieutenant Colonel (now General) 
Charles A. Willoughby of the United States army, in his 
iver in War,” published in 1939, expressed the 

st respect for Japan's military prowess. 
the field of stratery, in staff work, in concept and 


ution of maneuver fhe wrote} the Japanese High 


Command has established a high performance record. 
rictiy prok SSiONnai VICWPOINE, tne COiOS$Sal Tal 
Japanese operations 1s of Napoleonic proport: 
I San ¢ id iar ] ) Sino-]| 
r d t le ( I th > Cx ¢ | r in tin A ¢ - 
' ¢ ~ 
( V n the respective theat of war N 
v7 1 
Orleans and Washington are approximately in the same 


locations as Canton and Shanchai. The “Ana- 


2” plan, which throttle 1 the Confederacy by block- 

r its eastern ports while the drive on Vicksburg a 
it in half, is duplicated in the seizures of Amoy, Foc 
| 
i 


} ¥ | 
chow, and Canton, and the drive on Hankow 


During this campaign the Japanese were always out- 
nbered, sometimes as much as seven to one, yet by 
11 they had not only succeeded in subduing the coastal 
ns of China—one of the world’s four great popula- 


tion centers, with about 200,000,000 people and most 








How Our Enemies 1oht 
Il. JAPANESE BATTLE TECHNIQUE 
BY GORDON COOPER 


HE geographic position of the Japanese islands off 









of China's industrial wealth—but had tested out Russian 


defenses in three attacks, seized Indo-China from a 
! a fl f 
beaten Irance, and for | practical purposes achieved 
sation st ' . , > } 1 
control of Thailand. These southern operations ended the 
second phase of Japanese expansion and incidentally left 
ol . r +} 12 ] . ] + ’ 
Only One gateway, the burma road open to supplies Mov 
ing into China. Japan then felt secure enough to contem 
ate moving on the American-British-Dutch possessions 


in the Far East. The importance of Japan s occupation of 
Indo-China cannot be overemphasized, for it placed in 
Japanese hands the key to southern Asia with just as 
much certainty as the occupation of Korea had unlocked 
the door in the north. Here was a central base from which 
to operate against the Philippines, Borneo, Malaya, Su 
matra, Java, and Burma. The Formosa-Canton-Hainan 
line, backed by Indo-China, became infinitely stronger 
than the Anglo-American Hongkong-Manila line 

The third phase of Japanese operations, that against 
the American-British-Dutch possessions, was a master 
piece of campaigning by air, sea, and land. Japan moved 
an estimated 300,000 combat troops formed into task 
forces over millions of square miles of land and sea 
everywhere with complete success. The strength necessary 
to achieve specific objectives was always adequate; logistic 
problems, in spite of the multiplicity of objectives and 
the varying necessities of terrain, were solved etther by 
1 


prefabrication of special means or adaptation of local 


facilities. In this phase of its operations Japan remedied 
what Admiral Hart has called its one serious weakness, 
lack of “space.” In six months it gained an empire second 
only to that of Britain and cut off its primary enemy, 
China, almost completely from outside supplies. For the 
moment Japan itself can be seriously attacked from only 
two directions—from China and from Siberia. China may 
be considered little more than a nuisance so long as it 
lacks essential armaments: Siberia can hardly offer a 
serious threat so long as the Nazis keep Russia engaged 
elsewhere. But in any case Japan has taken full precau- 
tions against invasion from the north by turning Man- 
churia into an arsenal and maintaining along the Amur 


, 1 } 
rm co | limmate tar wy f mat 
Mn al Nn y iy a Lilllacia 1 arter yCal ( pation, 


variously estimated at 250.000 to 1.000.000 men 

The point ibout these operations 1s that Japan evety- 
where used power that was adequate to achieve its ob- 
jectives. It should be remembered also that, unlike 


Germany, Japan has not only operated a huge army 
















ir force but the second-largest fle n the world. 
If Gert had IN posse n of h a fleet, to- 
gether with its other forces, it would not ve had to 
it Ca ind Crete. In Japa rategy, then, we 
| for the first t [ 1, and land forces used 
n compDination;: Dy 1 ins of them every industrial and 
raw-material center in eastern A except Vladivostok 

Calcutta has been occupied. There are still weak- 
f 5 in ] I m tar { ] f f nt * to con- 
solidate its mushroom empire it could make itself im- 
pregnable against th ss than a world coalition. 
Nor need we ha ny doubt about the extent of Japa- 
nese ambitions, which have been succinctly summarized 


by General Nonaka: “The ultimate cor 
is the conquest of the world by one im] rial power 


The J ipanese nation is bracing herself to fill her destined 


rok 


In its accomplishments so far Japan has adapted its 
I oe I 


strat to the peculiarities of its situation. Space was 
the first need, and the opposition to be overcome in 
acquiring it was furnished, in every case but one, by only 
the outlying bases of nations whose power centers lay in 


globe. The single except n was 


China, whi irmed potential was dependent on a very 
small industrial area, plus importe 1 supplies. Therefore 
by th juisition of space Japan not only provi led for 
its own necessities but accomplished the Far Eastern 


downfall of its enemies. It was not necessary for Japan 


to reduce the British Isles to accomplish its purpose in 
these opening rounds of world conquest. To bring about 
the collapse of Britain's eastern possessions it was sufh- 
cient to reduce Singapore and Hongkong. It was not 


ne iry to occupy Hawaii but merely to knock out Pearl 
} } ; ] } ‘ . . 
Harbor for a short interval. In China it was necessary 
, ’ 7 1 1 
only to occupy the small industrial area and to block the 
¢ r ’ ’ ryrMyr ir | vy } PP Try ne 
entr or f 1 S pies verywnert ipanese 
forces met Opponents who were on the defensive. No- 
where did they meet the aggressive counter-offensives 
which had chee 1 them » successfully in Asiatic Russia. 


On the banks of the Amur in July, 1937, at Changkufeng 
in At t, 19 and on the Outer Mongolian border at 

ymonhan in May 1949. Soviet forces counter ittacked 
with fury and succe In each case the Japa e broke 
Olt t en ement and retired 

The haractet « mar then, ot Japan se style is the 
bold off igainst a key defensive position, an offen- 
sive d 1 to drive back but not ne irily to wipe 
out the enemy, and always to take advantage of the 
enen weakness in preference to opposing his strength. 


High Command's thorough grasp of the 


The Japan 
| 
seven princi les of strategy discussed in the first article 
of th ries 1s clear to all observer 
Econor f Force. This principle has indeed been a 


law in Japanese campaigns. To students of its operations 








mM ] . 
CemmMed unt 


anny that Japan cou! 


| 
it nas sometimes s 


Ir ‘ ley “a - 7. oo £ +h @ 
SO } reciseiy the rorces necessary for att Lining cer 


jectives. The area in the lower Solomons surr 
Tulagi, one of the finest harbors in the Pacific, or 
fell to a force of ten Japanese soldiers and on 
Japan’s ability to use just enough strength and 
was one, if not the main, reason that its strenct 
underestimated; i 
the Battle of the Coral Sea. 

Mobility. Lieutenant Colonel Warren J. Clear, U.S.A 


in the Infantry Journal testifies to Japanese sold 
Dad 


its forces were always adequate up + 
4 i 


maneuvers marching 122 miles in 72 hours, w 
150 rounds of ammunition, and a 40-pound p 
after only four hours of sleep ending up on the 
quick, When the history of the Far Eastern cam) 
written it will certainly tell of many such feats. J ip 
mobility has also been exemplified by skilful amphi 
operations at beachheads with no permanent install 
This kind of mobility, coupled with the island h DI 
of the land-based air forces, has allowed the Jap 
everywhere to use the indirect approach. The sp 
passage through dangerous waters of the Japanese 
surveys carried out for years by the Japanese “fishi: 


fleet.” The ability to supply reinforcements when 


where needed in sufficient numbers was a striking featur 


of last year’s December to May campaign. 
¢ 


Surprise. The surprise offensive has always been 
favorite stratagem of the Japanese. It was used in | 
by Hideyoshi, in 1894 against China, and in 19 
against Russia. The Japanese military find the moral 
dignation it arouses in the West merely amusing, anot! 
weakness to be exploited. Some of Japan’s greatest 
cesses in the present war have been scored by m 
this device, and it is more than possible that ther 
be further instances of its use. 

Offensive Action. Adherence to this principle h 
ways been a cardinal feature of Japanese strategy. I: 
first months of this war Japan showed the abilit 
mount an offensive of truly grand proportions, on¢ 
the greatest in the history of warfare. 

Concentration of Combat Power. Combat power 
this campaign was not concentrated against any onc ol 
jective but was spread over the Far East in pursuit 
objectives of opportunity. This was at once the str 
and the weakness of Japanese strategy. As it turne 1 « 
it was successful. Nevertheless, it was a gamble, ai 


is possible that against a more alert enemy this disper 


of strength might have cost the Japanese dearly. from 


the point of view of strategic theory, it must be consi« 
ered an error, although one dictated, perhaps, by | 
geography of the region. In the event, it was the he 


sieged colonial powers which suffered: they had so m 


, 


key points to defend in the island-studded waters of tl 
southern Pacific that they were unable to concentré 
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voys and naval task forces can be laid to the patien 
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s anywhere. Lhe same geographic factors, how- 
vi operate to the di sadvant ive Of Japat when it 





its conquests against counter-attack. 


— — i. aaa ‘ al 

That after Pearl Harbor Japan relied pri- 

(He mpotence OF iS opponents to insure its 
I 


} . ' vs la ¢ 44 » + 
; shown Dy the fecbdie resistance ¢ fered to 





bombers over Tokyo and the success of the 


rations around Changsha. The Aleutian land- 


ver, indicated that Japan later became alert to 





f ee ee an 
for special measures for additional security. 
( 2, Che cooperat on snown by tne Jay inecse 
1 ‘7 
. 


been altogether admirable, even worthy of 


a oe . _ | ] : Id ] y ’ 
Air, sea, and land forces were welded together 


ffcnsive machine that accomplished so 1 } 

definite checks to Japanese oifensive action 

Coral Sea in May and at Midway in June. 

i engagements the third phase of Japanese ex- 
in be considered to have closed. In ass 1g 

Jay operations during this period there scems to be 


ger of overestimating Japanese military capa- 


the basis of results from one campaign, and 


‘ 


‘4 


WREVITABLE™ 
“NIGHT 


this a campaign which was opportunistically carried out 
with the aid of “on-the-spot” air power white the main 
forces of the « onents were pointed elsewhere. 
4 ° ’ ' | 
Sine Pe Hi I Ja [ icé Cs Have heen 
, 
achieved ag tr « Ci ! unst Oniy part of the 
‘ 7 
cnemy s strength. | Om [ f teresting to tl 
a Socom = a ne illustrate 
non-prore il LGcnNn j y [ iu thcy iwlustrace 


the cooperation and mobility necessary in an air-sea-land 
war and because they may provide some clues to Japan's 
future course. Japanese ability to combine land, sea, and 
er? ; } rInNne ‘ y nr ; ter " t n< ] 7 } 2 
iif tacti 1aS Changed many strateric conceptions. n this 
campaign coastal fortifications were no longer reduced 
=e aly ope a ac 
by fleet bombardment and the harbor area cleared and 


tallations could be used to 


— 
os 
— 

ft. 

, 
- 
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nload the army's heavy equipment. The construction of 
special equipment made it possible to land the heaviest 
material on almost any unprotected beach. Artillery, 
tanks, and engineering supplies for the immediate con- 
struction of airficlds were floated ashore in specially 
designed barges, and the full power of an expeditionary 
force was brought immediately to bear. Since Japan's 


amphibious troops could be landed on any unprotected 














GATHER YE ROSEBUDS WHILE YE MAY 


pe : PRAT A 
be xan. hy et 





f 1 fortre Singapore and Corregidor were 
t f f vere never able to fire a shot 
fleet, the pur for which they 
| H with its for s facing 
t fr an . pected quarter 
A i 
> . ] If) i sj of days, ) wecKks or 
, ™ 
si | 


h a strategic plan for the reduction of Hongkong, 
nple and obvious, 
we need only recall the British-Free French assault on 


Dakar a few months earlier to understand the revolu- 


rae, Be : =, eee 

tionary character of Japanese methods. They open any 

unprotected coast to successful assault by a force imme- 
, ; : ; 

( rong enough to exploit and consolidate its op- 


When it is remembered that, in addition, 
lane made the United States 


radically overhaul its naval building program, formu- 


lated only a little over a year before, the gigantic pro- 
portions of the revolution in warfare wrought by this 
campaign begin to appear. One may say that the Japa- 
nese did for amphibious operations what the Germans 


did for land warfare with their mechanized technique. 


What clues to the future can the study of these opera- 
us? During the ten months since the close of 
the Japanese offensive the United Nations have been 
busy primarily in building up forces and establishing 
bases in the operating theater. In order to do this un- 


rhed a tactical offensive has been undertaken tn a 
number of places around the periphery of Japanese 
power. These measures have all been good defensive 
but they have engaged only a minor portion of 
a minor portion of the 
and of the fleet. The 


major part of this great war machine that has been years 


t total Japanese strength 


ground forces. of the air force, 


If | ul lin y has I een dise nvave d although av iilable. 

The only summary that seems applicable therefore is 
to say that the Japanese have achieved a brilliant “fact 
Their defeat without Soviet assistance will be 
extremely difficult, for geographically they are most vul- 
nerable on the Siberian front. To open the supply route 
to Cl i. through Burma, the only other way to obtain 
a continental base of operations, would require a full- 
dress campaign and draw heavily on forces that at pres- 
ent might be used to better advantage elsewhere. From 
the standpoint of strategic theory, opportunities for ma- 
neuver are offered by Japan's dispersal of its forces and 
bly by its neglect of security measures 

If analysis of Japan's past strategic practices shows us 

ything, it shows that we may expect it to launch a bold, 

! and well-timed offensive stroke, using a 


part of its idle forces. It may even be that the 


ha .c. who have shown themselves to be astute strate- 
t until the United Nations have irrevocably 


fZIStS, lik Wall 


1 themselves in some quarter, Then, while en- 


The NATION 


deavoring to contain this United Nations effort and dry 
its sting by the use of their new-won space, t! 
strike at some other vital point in the Allied p 

As Ambassador Grew has said, “Japan is t 
tially the strongest power in the world. ... Man ! 
} 


nation for nation {it} measures up to the high 
ards of organized power in the world.” To unde: 
Japanese power again on the basis of the start, 
it may be, that we have made toward victory, be 


the worst kind of folly. 


{ The third article of this series, on Ge many l fing 


Strategy, will appear next week. | 


25 Years Agoin “The Nation” 


HE COLLEGES throughout the country are pivin; 


special courses to meet war needs. . . . In carrying « 


this or any other related plan, the colleges must not allow 


themselves to be swept off their feet by the present ex 
. The supreme duty of the college remains what 


always been—to teach students to think. . . . In war as in 


peace, the college must never forget its chief task.—M.y 4, 


19/8. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK: Berle, A. A., “The World Siz 
nificance of a Jewish State.” ... Broun, H., ‘The A. E 
Anderson, S., ““Mid-American Chants.”—May 4, 


THE UNITED STATES this week has seen the culmi 
of several trials and indictments under the Espionage A 
.. » In New York the trial of four members of the st 
the Masses, a radical monthly that has gone out of ex 

. ended in a disagreement and discharge of the jur 
forty-two hours’ deliberation. Mrs. Rose Pastor Sto! 


well-known Socialist, was indicted by the federal gra 


at Kansas City for violating the Espionage Act on thice 


counts.—May 4, 1918. 


WHAT ZIONISTS consider the first Jewish government in 
Palestine for over two hundred years, the Jewish Admit 


tive Commission, arrived at Jerusalem on April 10. It is 


headed by Dr. Chaim Weizmann.—May 11, 1918. 


INAUGURATION of aeroplane service between New Y 
and Washington certainly marks the beginning of a 1 
epoch. For the first time in this country the aeroplanc 
being put to regular, practical use not of a military nature — 
May 25, 1918. 


THE ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS of New York... have d 
to exercise the privilege rudely thrust upon them. 

combat socialism they have forsworn their vows not 
mean themselves by casting a ballot... . For a careful d 
tion of the socialism they are to oppose we must d 


f 


wait until they have emerged more completely f 


( 


political incompetence they have heretofore prol 
May 25, 19/8. 

















Ir. biddle Is Afraid 


BY I. F. STONE 





Washinoton. Mar 16 
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rT ' - ~~ } , ~~ 
(HE ugliest forces in American life are on display 
1 in Congr , and the snectacie may make one 
r whether we are indeed divinely ordained to 
; , 
ind ligh ne rest ¢ rid, Dal l- 
? ‘ 1 
s and reeducating its children. Altho 1 we 
1 1 
like to thin or our- 
> elves as some “ 
se — 
} —_ . 
Di bette: in other 
1 
nations, mor me 
minded, more dis n- 
terested more I- 
] ’ 
mane, I know of no 
ther y n- 
( Pia OL iy 1 


states—in whose par- 
liament one could 


h 





ive heard more 


drivel and seen more 





hypocrisy than in the 
House of Represen- 
tatives last week. 


hard-working, able, and devoted 
and noisy contingent of 


has many 


t it also has a larg 


es, proto-fascists, pompous asses, ind (a few) 
A 


I 
rooks. This group has the capital by the ears: 
lecent administrators shake in their swivel chairs at its 
and the Attorney General looks the other way 


rites books on Justice Holmes. 


One of the most dubious characters in this gang 1s 
tative Eugene E. (““Goober’’) Cox of Georgia, 
! of the peanut. Since March, 1942, the Attorney 


Francis Biddle, has been sitting uneasily on 
ts involving Cox and Section 113 of the United 
States Criminal Code. Section 113 makes it a felony 
ble by a $10,000 fine and two years in jail for a 
ssman who “‘shall directly or indirectly re- 
any compensation whatever for any service: 


in relation to any procee ing 


before a 


igency. The Attorney General has evidence which 
Congressman Cox communicated at least 


five times with the FCC to obtain 
Station WALB jn his 


owners of the station a month after 


district, that he received a check 


500 from the 
nse was granted, and that with the check was 


The evidence consists 


her marked “legal « xpense.” 


FCC records and the originals of the check and the 






» were the services rendered for which Cox was 








of a swort! tater ne ( 2.) ] If le secretarv-tr 
urer of the broadcasting company. This statement s 
that Cox p rmed no services for the company in 
home t ) Albany, ¢ ria. It also says, “Radio S 
tion WALB has 1 r at ind does not 1 
h; Washi yn representation other than that pr 
vided by E. E. Cox.” It may be that Representative GC 


is the victim of coincidence, that the $2,500 fe 


ewas ik 


‘gal services other than his lobbying of the FCC tn be 
half of this radio station. One would expect him to insi:t 


eedings which coul 


d alone clear him of 
suspicion 

But whether Cox insists upon it or not, the submi: 
sion of this evidence to the federal grand jury is mar 


months overdue. The duty of submitting it rests upon 


the Attorney General, 


and the Washington Post was 
right when it suggested in a courageous editorial that 
Biddle will himself “be guilty of gross misconduct in 
office’ if he does not do so. Since fourteen months have 
passed since the FCC referred the evidence to the Attor 
ney General for action, it is clear that he is afraid ¢ 

enforce the law. 

The honor of Congress and the political future of t! 
New Deal are both involved in this scabrous affair. Fer 
instead of the FCC prosecuting Cox, Cox is prosecutin’ 
the FCC and through it, he hopes, the New Deaf. He 
and his friends from Wall Street and the poll-tax bel 
have focused their fire on the FCC, and think a heart 
smearing of that ,VeNcyY 


i Ad ae ivy 
of Roosevelt in 


Attorney General has been shielding him from a gran: 


will help block the rcelectio 


1944: Cox himself, though Rooseve't 


’ 


] 


jury, is on record for Farley. In recent weeks the Costello 
Coughlinite 


ulled “subversives” 


committee on draft deferments (with its 
counsel), the Kerr committee on so-« 
(a synonym, in the Congressional lexicon, for anti-fas- 
cists). and the Dies c 


best to m 


mmittee have all been dotng their 
ke the FCC's life miserable. The main job, of 
in the hands of the Cox committee. And 
test of 


1 
course, nas pt 
it is this committee which represents the real 
Congressional integrity 


Me. i ee . 
[Though some of the facts tn the Cox case have long 


heen Wa hinet« n go e) and have seve ral times leake 1 
nto the pre this correspondent published the first 
tory on th 1 year full disclosure has until now 
been prevented by the inaction of the Attorney General 


and the timidity of the both stemming, I suspect, 


from the continued efforts of the White House to ap- 


pease the inappeasable Cox and his clique. The complete 








tn i I 
i 
y ( ress and the press. Durr 
use to ulify Ce is chair 
Ci committe » investiva 
s Commis 1. He buttresse 





ersonal interest in discrediting that 
has { ror if pi stats of tae 
ind knows that ( 5 eagerness 
wed its discovery of his per- 
‘rl 
ALB Radio Station ca The 
wr } | mn +] 1; ch. 
¢ owns stock 1n that radio sta 
even now has a petition for 


House now 






yrds t] ruc load otten 
t what wast or to see to 
| 
ven for irre able gov- 
' 1 
w | s that ¢ has been 


h no counsel or observer for 
1d without granting these em- 
1 trans t of the testimony 
aring on the petition to disqualify 
| 
Con If that com 
I i | , permit Cox to 
| 
invest n, thev will be dis 
willingness to enforce the 


ent conduct 


f n readiness to trample on 
for th ountry this case 1s a 
may be at tal ind like 
hy inimous in de 
rrounded himself on his com- 
the New Deal as much as 
el a Wall Street lawyer 
| B. Desvernits ne of the 
the American Liberty 
n for the invalidation of 

f in tigator Cox pi ked 
left the FBI some years back 


for General Motors and later 
y tn Detroit. The counsel, 
clientéle which 


includes a 





to the draft? You might even be sent to the Russian ! 
and get killed.” 





The NA] ()* 


number of Wall Street brokerage houses sus; 


the SEC, and he shares Cox’s hatred for “burea 


hey succeed in defeating and punishing Durr { 


there will be few men left bold enough ¢ 


their voices here. The worst elements of Souther: 
mocracy and Northern big business will have wor 
sounding victory that will have its effect on 
administrative agency in the capital and will not 


noticed by our allies abroad. 


Underground Humor 


COMPILED BY JOACHIM JOESTEN 


’ 


O OTHER occupied country quite mat 

skill of France in heaping deadly ridicule 
invader and his puppets. To all those who cherish Fras 
as their second country this fact is a great source of 
fort. For a nation which still fights back with 
cannot be as dead as some would have us belies 
following anecdotes are offered as typical examp! 
the humor that the people are using as a weapon in 


pressed France: 


In Lille an audacious little street arab stopped a ( 
man officer to ask him the time. 

“Twenty minutes to twelve,” the German an 
politely. 

“Okay,” said the boy, “if it’s twenty minutes to t 
then at twelve sharp you can go jump in the lake.’ 
which the lad tore down the street with the Nazi 


heels. Round 


ing a corner too sharply, the Gern 
into a gendarme. 

“That ragamuffin told me that at twelve sharp I 
go jump in the lake,” he panted. The gendarme 
studied his watch. 

“You still 


“Well, what’s your rush?” he said. 


twenty minutes.” 


That stout-hearted policeman may now be in the 
concentration camp as the farmer who gave just the r 
answer to a couple of Nazis swaggering by his fi 

“Go ahead and sow,” scoffed the Germans, ‘“w 
the reaping.” 


“I hope so,” replied the farmer, “I’m sowing h 


A Frenchman went to the Kommandantur to it 


how he could become a naturalized German. The 
in charge warned him patronizingly. “Do you re 


my friend, that as a German citizen you will be 


“So what?” came the reply. “Then there'll be 


damn Boche less.” 


. ~~ 
von Stulpnagel, 


in charge of the occupying 





Paris, arrived late for dinner at the house 
» collabor I { A polo ig ror tn delay, 
I e acts of d pline k p me very bus I 
dered the execution of another hundred 
Then the mistress of the h ‘ ely, 
t like to wash your hands, General?” 
Cabinet meeting in Vichy Pierre I | observed 
| 5 cour lors a pro! sor of tn Univ rsity 
y" ichalantly d1 forth first his handkerchief, 
ive-looking pipe, and then an even shabbier 
h, ranging these ol 5 the table be- 
- 
ghast at this lack of etiquette, exclaimed, “But 
uu empty your pockets! 
pon the sa t retorted, “Isn't that better than 
i (hem 
ve great Spanish painter Pic », who was 
n Paris wift German advance, was called 
Kommanda , 
lant Nazi officer snapped at him, “You are the 
PI 
painter 
1 painter, indeed,” Picasso calmly replied 
Nazi thrust a photograph under his nose. It was 
Picasso's famous painting “Guernica showing the 
rought by Nazi dive bombers in that unhappy 
town during the civil war 
Did you do thi the Nazi shouted 
» sir,” was th reply, “you did 
Going back to Laval, the story is told that he decided 
rht to find out for himself just what the French 
e thought of him. Heavily disguised, he entered a 
rn and sat down at the bar. 
How is everything?” he asked the bartender. 
Bad,” was the frank answer. 
$y the way, what do you think of Laval: 
| bartender looked around cautiously. “I don't Jike 
juestions. You know, with the Gestapo every- 
n't tell anyone,” the other insisted 
Yes, but if any of my customers overheard us I would 








third put pictures of Pétain and I } vind 
placed beneath Lt \ » read, | s 
| Ss i) l | ) ‘ () 
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In the Wind 


mec’y QD 
NVESTORS tn war industries need not fear the economic 
consequences of the peace. Standard and Poore s 1) 4h Py 
: 
Re! ris Ol [ 1¢ Wor i cn i sp« 1 supp t 
i } pps 
on (¢ { | M ors I ) erns wh h have eri at 
! + 
ull ca in f i contracts w F 
| | 
[ i ly ra of The government will 
t ? 1 ' ! 
mbarra will be embarrassed. But not 
: 
n rily stockowners. Contracts have been drawn that way 
! 
? they sno { h ve Deer 


vublic schools of San Francisco, boasts Advertising Ave. was 
a direct result of the eftorts of the Pacific Advertising Asso 


cialion § scnOoOOL COMMA! 


GERALD L. K. SMITH, in The Cross and the Flag, makes 
the most covent argument against Ely Culbertson’s World 
Federation Plan 


“As might be expected, he speaks with a 


Russian accent, was born in Rumania, and fs a great a Imirer 


of the philosophy of Karl Marx.” The first two counts of the 
indictment are true. As for the third, in 1932 Culbertson 


1a Against the World 
The 1940-41 edition of “Who's Who in America” 


Culbert on’s biography the 1942-43 edition does not 


=) 
x 


lists it in 


THE INQUIRING PHOTOGRAPHER of a New York 
newspaper recently asked an ensign in the Waves how she 
felt about having dates with service men who are not officers 


I don’t mind,”’ she said. "I believe in democracy—but don't 


you print that! I might get into trouble.’ It was not printed 


THERE WAS a little flurry behind the scenes of the recent 


‘a " , eg , eal 
[own Meeting of the Air” broadcast from Pittsburgh when 


its local sponsors learned that the topic would be, ‘Should 


the President of the United States have a fourth term?”’ 


George A. Blackmore, chairman of the Westinghouse Air 


Brake Company, resigned as chairman of the sponsoring com 


mittee, and Dr. James H. Greene, executive vice-presi len 


resigned as a com- 


of the Pit 


rogram was a Democrat 


valloon. Both withdrew the money they had collected 





[We mvite our readers t rubmit material for In the Wind. 


each month for the best item. } 





























The Peacemaker of Almeria 


ACTS continue to be unkind to th partisans of 


expr St of the underground in the 
Jast 1 of The Na gwis ( d, first, that the 
French erground supported De Gaulle; second, that 
the underground ir neral has not received d ttention 


A few days after the publication of the editorial, a 
itch from Geoffrey Parsons, ]r., in the New York 


Herald Tribune described the creation of a “Council of 


ss 


rench Resistance” in France on which every section o 


| } ] 


} ] 
the unaerground was repre sented. Included were the 
i 


“groups of resistance,” the political parties, and the labor 
unions—all backing De Gaulle and working in perfect 

cord with the National Committee of the Fighting 
French in London. “The formation of the council,” 
Mr. Parsons wrote, “was brought about by followers of 
De Gaulle with the active encouragement of the British 
rovernment. The American government had an oppor- 
tunity to help but declined, this correspon lent learned 


today from one of the Frenchmen who were in Paris 
‘cently, assisting in the organization of the council.” 
And yet the unification and strengthening of the forces 


of resistance is of the greatest importance at this time. 


— ' ; , 
Nothing is more illusory than the hope of rallying 
against the Axis those people whose fate would be sealed 


by an Axis defeat. Every comment on the development 


i 


of the Spanish situation printed in these columns has 


underlined the interdependence of the Franco regime 
ind the Axis. The form which that interdependence 
would take before the war ended nobody could antici- 
pate, not even Franco himself. Whether Hitler would 


finally march into Spain, whether he preferred to ke ep 


‘ , ' | 
Franco “neutral” for purely military reasons or because 
he feared internal revolt in Spain—these questions did 
not affect the main issue. The main issue was whether 


or not Franco's servitude to Hitler could be broken. If 
it could not be broken by the efforts of the United Na- 
f10Nns, then the slicy they have pur ued until now was 
tterly wrong. Franco's recent speech at Almeria offered 
itive proof that the United Nations have been wrong. 

A week richer in happy events than any we have 
had in years made it easy to forget the Almeria speech. 
But Axis propaganda put it to good use. All the pro- 
Axis papers of Latin America honored it with front-page 
werage. Radio Berlin, Radio Rome, Radio Vichy re- 
ferred to it again and again. The speech was really a 
superb picce of work, in the best Goebbels style. The 


African campaign had ended in disaster for the 
and on the eve of the great Allied offensive in | 
Franco came forth with his theory of stalem 

bluntly proclaimed that the warring nations had “ 
what may be called the dead point in the str 
None of the belligerents has the power to 

its opponent.” He conveniently ignored the fa 
under present circumstances anything less than cor 
victory for the United Nations would be a major 
for Hitler. And for Franco, too. A stalemate whic! 

leave the road open to all kinds of diplomatic mar 


ing—what rosier outlook could be offered the A 


The prestige of the general who “won” the 
War was put at the service of the Axis. But F: 
more than a general. He ts “the Christian gener 
body is better fitted than he to address the ¢ 


world, especially the Hispanic Americans. In thi 
the defender of civilization warns the Allies: N 
will you British and Americans not succeed in br 
the stalemate, but while your armies bleed in a : 
fight, the only winner, communism, will con: 
world. What more could Berlin expect from F: 
Almeria came after Barcelona. During the tim 
tween the Jordana and the Franco speeches sos 
had happened which made any misunderstanding 
gard to the attitude of the Allies impossible. I: 
terrey, raising his voice, and in a mood distinct fr 
of the rest of his address, President Roosevelt ca! 
“unconditional surrender!” Jordana’s Barcelona 
had been abruptly rejected. No real neutral wou! 
insisted a second time. But less than three wec! 
the Barcelona broadcast the Spanish-German p 
machine renewed its campaign for a negotiated p 
head off the Bolshevist danger. Since, in the m 
the military situation had become more serious, 
Foreign Minister was considered inadequate. The S: 
Chief of State, in person, was ordered to the micr 
Franco pretended that in appealing to both 
end the war he was acting in agreement with the V 
Since then we have heard—in a broadcast from R 
that Pope Pius is opposed to “peace at any 
Diplomacy declared his words a rebuff to Franco 
such, satisfactory enough. We believe that if the V 
disapproved of the Almeria speech it could h 
more prompt and more explicit in its repudiation 


it apparently rejected a too blatant Axis move, it “ 
ful to avoid any open rebuff to the ruler of “our 
ferred daughter in Christ,’’ as Pius XII recent 


scribed Phalangist Spain. A. DE! 
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{ONG the newspapermen—and they are many— 

f ntributed to the victory of Hitler and 
{ i in France, Charles Maurras, the pub- 
Action Frangaise, is perhaps the best known 

ris the organ of “integral nationalism,’ and its 


rries the slogan, ‘““We stand for everything 


as com- 





lenged by the French Republic, 
on with such boldness that his example lent 
other journalists who took their orders nd 
from Berlin, Rome, and later Madrid. Could 
1 lical 


and Socialist governments of France have 
him? Why was he imprisoned only once, and 


+ 


1 } 
. 1?) 
CULY l 


in act in which he was not dir involv« 

he government's hands were tied by a press law 

ranted full license to libel and slander and per- 
kmail in the name of liberalism. 

sly of Saracen origin, Charles Maurras, with 

brown complexion, his sparse hair, and his 

s, is so ugly that on first meeting him one its 

l of the 

if, and he speaks in a harsh 

n the youth of France and on 


ithic cathedral. He is 
bark. But his in- 
other Europeans of 


education in the period between the two world 


gargoyles of a Gc 


extraordinary. 


5 power is partly to be explained by the richness of 


bulary, which dazzles the illiterate and, even 
semi-literate. Only educated men who are not 


] 


y political fanaticism see how shoddy is the 


I 
No dema- 


, tellectual merchandise his vocabulary sells. 


| } 
4 ‘ 


f the right or left was ever more adept than 
ut driving home his points. Indefatigably, with 
r that is peculiarly meridional, he repeats a lie 


11S 


h, 


rves his cause, until the reader, drugged by 
nt sophistry, is finally overcome. Edouard Bert 
le of Georges Sorel, wrote me in 1936: “The 

mdemned Socrates to drink the hemlock be- 


was a sophist and a corruptor of youth. But 


Id Charles,” who 


tes was a child compared to our ‘ol 


e described . . . as ‘the most intelligent scoundrel 


most scoundrelly intelligence in France 


‘ yo 


re 
has borrowed all his learning from th 


ts of the past, from Bonald and Joseph de 


re, philosophers of the divine right of kings, from 
7 ' , 
La Tour du Pin, advocate of a social paternalism which 





And if 


the Renan of “Réforme intellectuelle et 


cious to all free men 
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or the Fustel de C f 1 Cité e 
offers but a crude t: of their thi On 

I was Si ll on 1 te I \ rras I ¢ l 
with a phrase from Karl Ma W } d d 

1 his lewspaper hout evet Vi read a of his 
writit The touch of a f f 1 have transformed 
Maurras into a Marxist h ned that th f 
( Das K | it rce 1s the great midwife 
of | l la 

The pub er of l’A n Francaise boasted of having 

brought royalty up to date, and his methods attr { 
maf French \ ths ar 1 eve som older men. Act 

ul he did was to up the image of a king wear " 
helmet and cart 1 sword and surrounded with an 
ura of Christian His Camel lu Roy, who toppled 
tatuc slappe 1m ers, and beat up prof rs, wert 
in the | Bo ist tradition. They were prepared to 
observe the ceremonics of the church if it would sprinkle 
holy water on the sword of counter-re\ tor The re 
willing to g fle before th rit ie altar | | 
the throne. In short, they were cleri but t Cat! ; 
ind certainly not Christian. Maurras’s first book. “Le 
Chemin de Paradi vilified Christ as an et roof 
civic energies and lashed out at the “twelve wretched 
Apostles.” 

I 

“La seule Frar chroniq les jours d’épreuve,” 
which Maurras pt hed in Paris in 1940, is eloquent 
testimony to his moral and intellectual vacuity. The h 
tory of France, a ling to him, ts nple: England 
backed the F: Revol yn to | h power of a 
France grown str under th 1d benevolent t 
of Louis XV and Louis XVI 1 their ministers, Choiseul 
and Vergen Then came the restoration. Again France 
prospered, and the British government spent its guineas 
to launch the revolution of 1830. When Louis Philippe 
came to the throne, London was reassured by his ming 
pacinsi but realizing finally that the new f was not 
i 
to be controlled, perfidious Albion gave for 
nother uprisit the revolution of 1848. By this stro} 
England rid itself of the political threat of the B n 
Orlk ns di + @ I ha 1 to fa ¢ nly the t { 1 I en 
nit ol tee Smad © the Second Empire, and 
the Third Rey } Thus it a to mal 
France a country of hired Cont tal lief a 
frightened partner in its oc terpriscs. The fourth 
revolution, from which, Maurr ures us, Germany 
reaped the profit, was the Dreys volution. The fifth 
beran in June, 1940, with the rebellion of De Gaulle. 
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Should an innocent or facetious reader of Maurras ask 
} “What becomes of your monarchist conclustons in 
it of n tl neither Louis XV nor 
Charles X nor Louis Philippe was able to outwit the 
1; would reply, “As long as the monarchy 
lasted it could not be outmanecuvered, but it made the 
f ll itsel » be overthrown by liberal 
lemocra f r pay of London 
Before the outbreak of the present war Maurras was 


campaigning for a “King of the French Republic.” A 


pat slogan, but what political system did it envisage? 
Maurras had ol vho would preside in state 
over pastoral fétes where every Sunday the peasants and 
artisans would dat ind sing in their local costumes to 
the music of the tambourin and the flageolet. During the 
f of t \ \ ! in work clothes—they 
would accept without question the orders of their sov- 


Charles Maurras made his début into public life as the 
many young writers 


with the anarchist 


P ) q . 
his gener n he flirted for a time 


movement, though it ts plain that he had not the slightest 


feeling for humanity; he once amazed a friend by reproach- 
ing him for having given alms to some miserable beggars. 
Presently he joined the staff of the Solez/, but failing to 
convert the Sole: into an organ of “integral nationalism,” 
he moved to Veuillot’s Gazette de France, where he made 
no great impression | Ju 1898. In that year France 
was finally preparing to recognize the innocence of Cap- 


tain Dreyfus. Then came the news that Colonel Henry, 


head of the burcau of military information, who had first 


formulated the char igainst Dreyfus, had cut his throat 
in the military prison of Cherche-Midi. The anti-Dre ¥- 
fusard clique was thrown into confusion, Charles Maurras 
appeared the scene to allay their fears. He declared 
that Colonel Henry had committed suicide in order to 
prevent the publication of certain documents which 
clearly revealed the guilt of the prisoner on Devil's 
Island t whose publication would have certainly 


brought war. He wrote cynically: “Our inadequate semi- 


from evaluating at its 


x f ( | \ u 
vorth such intellectual and moral nobility. But your 
Colonel, will one day be recognized as one of 
t { t magnificent ploits of your record 
These wor vuld have sufficed to dishonor Maurras 
f at the 1 ¢ 1 any honor. But he was 
to ren ul the publication in Figaro ot 
| ) rat in 18! 
I { lirst / n lvar in which he [ idly 
tacked J p Free Masons. and fos 
t plotting t ruin of the French 
At thre tit he launched a vigorous campaign 
t Germano pacifism. This brought down on 


him t ithema of the Pope, and Maurras was not 








pardoned until 1938 when he recanted and hee 


to praise Mussolini. I defended him at the ti: 


1 
} 


anathema, and this action cost me my job on 


where I was then working. I admit now that | 
taken in believing that Maurras was sincere in ¢ 
ns integral nationalism. If, at the time, I had re 


et Tanger,” the book in whi 
pressed the behef that it was possible to defeat 


he aid 


without t of the English, Russians, or 
Italians, I would no doubt have been enlighten 
Cambon, the French ambassador to Rome, dé 
book to Pertinax as “an utter idiocy.” An idio 
sure, but today we know that it was also a perfid 


When Maurras began to sing the praises of M 
lini, it became clear that his new attitude was 
by extra-political considerations. In Clemenceau 
“Tt is the men who have sold out who are most r 
accuse their adversaries of venality.” Maurra 
those who backed the Franco-Soviet alliance of | 
the pay of Moscow, while he himself was actua 
pay of the Italian and Spanish ambassadors. In 1 
threatened to use a kitchen knife on the men wlhx 
ported Herriot’s demand for sanctions against Mu 
in the Ethiopian affair. Maurras denounced the 
ence of mind to money in his writings; yet he shan 
accepted money wherever it was to be obtain 
paper, for instance, launched a shrewd and brut 
paign of ridicule against Coty, the perfume m 
turer. Finally Coty decided to buy him off. As | 
the manufacturer's office, Maurras turned to his 
rator, George Valois, and said, “He forked over 
francs so easily I’m sorry I didn’t ask for more. 
Maurras managed finally to quarrel even with ¢ 
tender to the throne, the Count of Paris, whos 


4 ait 


servitor he proclaimed himself. When I dined w 
Count in his manor near Brussels, he told me that 
Action Francaise rascals” were forever badgerit 
“They have even tried,” he said, “to have me ex 
from Belgium because I refuse to yield to their « 
threats.” “May I quote you, Monsieur?” I ask 
ingly. “Are you so anxious to see me dead?” 
unhappy host. 

The French Academy, insulted and ridiculed 
l’ Action Francaise by Léon Daudet, took its r 
1922 when Maurras stood as a candidate. 7 
Immortals rejected him for Jonnart, ex-govert 
Algeria and future ambassador to the Vatican. I: 
however, they were ready to eat humble pie. ‘ 


hi 


© 


Baudrillard, who was soon to become a collab 
naigned vigorously to assure Maurras a 
jority even though the Pope had not yet made 
with him. With his election high treason insolent 
if it in the Academy. 

Recently the newspapers reported that Charl 


ras was gravely ill. Morally he has long been d 
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May 22, 1943 


. said to an interviewer the day after the mecting 


v 
Hitler and Pétain at which collaboration was 
a supporter of what the Marshal calls col- 
) 
never been a supporter of it. 
you an opponent of it? 
Not that either. 
N il? 
Not at all. 
} accept it then? 
is no need either to accept it or discuss it. 
I - heaven, we have left the era of discussion be- 
} S. 


Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS : 


A RECENT happening which merited pages of com- 


[\ ment received not a single line’s notice in any 
A in newspaper. At the end of April the Deutsche 
Militarwochenblatt ceased publication. Nowhere in Ger- 
many, so far as I can learn, was there any commemorative 


of its passing. Without any fanfare its existence 


came to an end. 


ry} 


. } - y 
- eenerations the Mulitarwochenblatt has been an 


n among what may be called the highest German 
officer caste. No one could imagine an officer, 
from a lieutenant to a field marshal, who did not read 
VWilitarwochenblatt. It kept him up to date about the 
lopments in doctrine and practice in the mili- 

es, about military literature at home and 

ut innovations in foreign armies. It discussed 


of rank and nurtured caste concepts, caste 
caste homogeneity. The paper was thus an 


Jo 


source of officers’ esprit de corps. It was a 


1 powerful element in the spiritual and social 

n of this singularly cohesive caste. 
As early as the second year of the Hitler era the Mili- 
fart enblatt began to betray some uneasiness. The 


Nazis had come to power as the result of an alliance 


they had formed with a few leading generals. The editors 
Milttarwochenblatt saw that the Nazis were guin- 
re and more the upper hand in this alliance. The 
Nazis even began to interfere with the officer corps itself. 
They undertook to control its recruiting, to break up its 


‘ de corps, to loosen its homogeneity, to transform 
racter. The publisher of the Militarwochenblatt, 
1 General von Wetzell, and especially his chief 

1 Generalleutnant Marx, became alarmed. They 

] 


in their paper—with all the necessary circum- 


ms and verbal concealments—a guerrilla war 


t the Nazification of the officer corps and the grow- 


nfluence of the Nazis in military affairs. 
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Ther y +} 1 
, } . 
Aney frais Ci ry { f eK 
G ] 1S rs career 
, , 
fine | 
a ijl \ 1” i I | Cc ¢ { I 


Ww e not tf r ¢ ( 
hist ir . 
h in i uc ‘} } [ i Nf A { 


year of decision drew near, the paper's editors | 
nore violent against the “loud mouths” who talked of 
war as if it would | 


last months of peace Generalleutnant Marx astounded 


I 
hea sil; rt : } } ? 1 
the military profession throughout Europe by a series of 
| 
sensational articles against certain unnamed gentlemen 
J ' | 
whom he called the “Panzer fools gentlemen who 


imagined one could win a war against a strong coalition 


| 
through a temporary superiority in one or two weapons 
! 


7 ‘ ' ‘ 
like tl ink or the airplane. It is | le the point that 
the paper's opinion has finally been proved correct after 


That - gene : 1 ) ' 
What is important is that it presented its views with 


‘eo ee ; . F 
challenging insistence and supplemented them with 


At that time, in 1939, the Nazis met this undeniable 
opposition in silence. Of course they did not have to put 
up with it. But the Militdrwochenblatt was so closely 
intertwined with the officer corps that an attack on it 


was inadvisable. It would have made too much bad 


lao , ' 1 1 : } 
blood in a caste that at that precise moment should cer- 
I anak te 1 
tainly not be provoked. 
The immediate cause of the naner’ on + + 
ne immeaiate cause OF the ers suppression at the 


f 
‘ : 

present time is unknown to me. Since the outbreak of 

war no copy has arrived in America. I do not know what 

ae ae 7 = ) But certainly it 1 ee 

it has said or printed ut certainly 1t was not defeatist 


’ 


or palpably subversive 


The old generals who condu ted 
+ 


the paper would not have sinned again 


of 48 P 
Besides if the attitude ot the editors had been opiec- 


tionable in any specific way, it could have been changed 
‘ y 
without discontinuing the paper. A new board of editors, 


One can be fairly certain, therefore, that the Nazis 


1 | Noa ! } : 
cracked down on the Militarwochenblatt not for retail 
but for wholesale reasons. 


7a 


And in all probabil ty they 
it because it contributed to the cohesion of the 


officer corps. A body of such homogeneity is a nucleus 


out of which God knows what can devel \p. That would 


4 


be disquieting to a dictatorship. A dictatorship, out of 


principle, destroys every such nu leus as a preventive 
measure. This nucleus was particularly disquieting, for it 


er nobody 


1 
| 


is clear that when the Hitler gang grows weak 
will be able to stick a knife in its back with greater 
unta of high officers, who have the corps 


J 
spirit behind them as a reserve. And whether we like 
it or not, it is as good as certain that such an officers’ 
junta will be formed at the critical moment or f thaps 


already is in process of formation. The officers will not 
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be check 
sce a Way to ye tMci.r 


Without any doubt 


An Eastern Bloc 
PIONARY ¢ 


create an Eastern | 


EAC 


Poland and Russia 


i 

ol | he 
p ; 
} 

TQ t 

+} re f ' } 
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sted " thor ¢! 
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rations if they can 


mental consid 
own caste off unpunished 
ng Nazis are 
ibility. Without d 


hy st pre tect 


constantly 
vubt they 


them- 


now they can 


selves fros The task is a difficult one because the 
corps that later can be so dangerous is at present indis- 
pensal But perhaps pros s can be made in disinte- 
prating the caste § ti 1Vv< nd intellectual cohesion. 
lor years the Nazis have worked to accomplish this in a 
fur s ul reround war whil high officers of the olk 
school have red and sabotaged their efforts. The 
Nazis’ « on to put through now such a sacrilegious 
measure as t destruction of the officers’ traditional 
organ is a sign that their nervousness over the potential 
political threat represented by the corps has increased. 
They have looked into the faces of generals and colonels 
and h d son of their tall 


lile and Remember 


tholic circles are behind a plan to 
iropean Federation, supplementing 


oc in the west of Europe The 


I 
eastern bloc, which w lude Poles, Greeks, Croats, and 
love parently itself on a mixture of Slavs and 
Cat!) It wo 1, of rse, | wti-sovict 
Simultanes with f e, attempts are being made 
to fade out Dr. Benes nd tl other Czech lea lers The Czech 
government, which is proud to have an army fighting in the 
Soviet Union, |} \ heen firm in its determination to 
insure full collaboration with Russia. It is therefore the biz- 
pest obstacle in the way of the reactionaries who still dream 
of building a new cordon sanitaire in Eastern Europe.— 
Reynold Veus (London ) 


‘ t with the Poles. They deserve 

d the appalling suffer- 

happy history, their 

te lack of political realism 

h ind syt | it} i d which 

do with them to utter such exasper- 
ire th Ireland of the Continent 

the ime political effects at both 


he | go farther than this. If the 
{ will cease to exist: the 
iat they intend in the most literal 
‘ bho who are 
On the other hand if 

| n live and di 

ind on one con rr 

t Poland on terms of friend 
No preater wrong can be done 


than to pretend that 
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they can have in the future any other security. After t! 
war the most fantastic claims were put forward by the | 
because of their influence in the United St 
ident Wilson, a settlement t! 
be stable and that was ultimately fatal to Poland 


Versailles peace. If tl 


ment was in any sense defensible in 1919, that w 


the 


, ; 
{1 by the framers of 


both Germany and Russia were for the time bein; 
and helpless, and because the Poles were assured of t 
support of the then overwhelmingly powerful Fren 


The notion of bolstering up the Poles as a permanent 


against the Soviet Union, on the one side, and as thi 
nent policeman of Prussia, on the other, was never w 


in terms of t! 


e power politics of 1919 it was pos: 


temporary arrangement No such settlement 1s conce 
the next treaty. The influence of the Soviet Unton 


tne 
Poles apparently do, that they can rely on the United 


chief factor in Eastern Europe; 


and to imagine, 
or Great Britain to guarantee their frontiers or mainta 
security, if they are at odds with their far mor 


} 


neighbor, is to move politics into the atmosphere o! 


cuckoo land.—The New Statesman and Nation (Londo: 


A Backward Country! 


By Western standards it is a backward country. It does no! 


enjoy the services of an aristocracy steeped in wealth and 


tradition. It has no rich merchant and finance commu: 


lavish wealth upon its culture. It has been describe 


un-Christian because it dared to break the influenc 

ignorant and reactionary church. in fact, it has little mor 
boast than common people, peasants, workers, and e\ 
number of bandits, who are all extraordinarily poor acc 


to our standards. They have no Parliament which st 


silent commiseration for the unfortunate victims of 
persecution. iney have produced no statesmen who 
and promises are quot d the world over and kept now! 


This simple republic of Indians and peons has don 


not a single one of the great civilized states of America or 


Europe ha: been prepared to do. It has thrown open its 
to the Spanish refugees in North Africa without cum! 
requests as to their parentage, means, and intent 
simple act of humanity stands out like a beacon amid t 
sickening hesitancy of the great nations at war. The M 
Republic has by its exertions saved many thousan 
might have otherwise perished, and by its exampl« 
shown Britain and America how much more valuab! 
ounce of action than a conference of pious intention. bo: 
we salute it with gratitude.—The Tribune (London) 
Logic 
The absence of any properly constituted and re 
council of Allied statesmen has played into the hand 


If the representatives of the national so 


enemiics 
LK? 1.} ; - 
ates are unable to collaborate under the stress of w 


likely that they will be anxious to do so in the relaxats 


i 


; 


peace ? If they cannot create institutions on a coopera 
to win the war, how can they establish the appropriat 


chinery to win the peace ?—LORD DAVIES in the Contem pora 


Review (London). 
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Stefan George 
POEMS. By Stefan George. With Translations by Carol 
North Valhope and Ernst Morwitz. Pantheon Books. 


$2.75 
OWARD the turn of the century Germany, Austria, 
Bohemia produced a triad of first-rate poets— 
George, and von Hofmannsthal. Their careers ran 
more respects than that of time. All three began 
idents,"” aesthetic and precious, importing the fin de 
m France and England and exaggerating it into a 
1ich lacked, in Dowden’s phrase, reality rather than 
All three looked to the post-Baudelairean poetry of 
for their models rather than to anything in German; 
were pure poets in the sense that they were inter- 
the beginning at least, only in poetry. Their earliest 
excessively mannered, over-pathetic, and cloying, 
ned too much after effect—though exception should 
for von Hofmannsthal, who at seventeen was a fully 
ped poet and whose work already manifested the per- 
f those qualities which in Rilke and George were 
ilities. All three brought to German poetry a new 
ter conception of form, seeking to make their verse 
nse and self-contained by the renunciation of explicit 
ind by emphasis upon symbol, sensuous detail, tex- 
feats of technique. Hofmannsthal remained always 
or less what he was as a boy; for Rilke and George, 
verse became eventually the means to instead of 
f all other experience. They became saints of poetry, 


ng the doctrine that through the poetic consciousness 


han through religion the absolute was to be grasped. 
vas without doubt the greatest of the three. Yet 
ey were all alive George wielded the greater influ- 
ke and von Hofmannsthal were affected by him, but 
f was comparatively little affected by them. George 
center of a cult whose members were so galvanized 


ersonality and example that they succeeded in making 


almost popular among cultured Germans. In spite 
wn proclaimed and sincere intransigence, the upper 
of German society were ready for him when he ap- 
and he penetrated their tastes as no other German 
e Goethe seems to have done. That Friedrich Gun- 
of George’s most ardent and active disciples, was 

who had had great influence upon Goebbels—in 
his being a Jew—and that George himself was a 
iry in every sense except that of his art, these factors 
enough of themselves to explain why the Nazis 
and courted the poet and so estimated his prestige 
have not yet allowed his repudiation of them, as 
wed Thomas Mann’s, to become public knowledge 


iny. 


in a role not unlike that of Oscar Wilde and the 


phaelites in England, was the first in Germany to 


in a loud voice the beautiful as a way of life. He 


xample by his own way of life, its décor, his clothes, 


the format of the books he wrote and of t! 

publ shed—he even designed their type himself. The | ° 
¢ 1 

ful, being the noble, hence the aristocra could « > 
pre bourgeois. The blight of the trader, the liberal, and the 
Lanti lacy ¢ P . . The slwatian nen 7 
skeptic lay upon our times. The salvation he y 
George was the kingdom come of a hierarchical, f 
classical Third Reich led by a new élite which we 

brave, courtly, and fair, as equable as ancient Greeks and as 
fervent as Crusaders. There would be a time of fulfilments, 
announced by a herald—who was very important in George's 
scheme: this herald was envisioned as a dazzling ej e, 
now a god, now an angel, now a most specific and particular 


youth addressed as ‘“Maximin,’’ whom ¢ seorge was 1n love 
with. The fantasy was composed of elements not so very 
Original either in themselves or in combination, but only in 


the very personal intensity which George gave them and in 


the quite absurd egotism with which he identified his own 


sexual yearnings with the future of society. It was his art and 
his tone that won him the consideration he received as a 


sage and oracle. And to consider him in any other light than 
that of his art is to diminish him. 

What of the poetry then? If the distinction may be made 
George was more artist than poet; a Parnassian who was a 


molder and fashioner of poems rather than a speaker of 
his emotion was more caught up—uif another really 


i 


them; 
illegitimate distinction be permitted—by the plastic than the 
expressive possibilities of language. George's earlier poetry 
written under the aegis of symbolism, I now find somewhat 


disappointing, for all its elegiac splendor and the originality 
I 


of its rhythms. George was never capable of the long, sus- 
tained poem, and here he seems to make too much of a virtue 
of this shortness of breath. Poem after poem gives only the 


climax of a mood, the moment exquise, with no befores or 


afters, too soaked in pathos, too static, and too exquisite 
There are only cryptic objects, pregnant but unimplicated 
details of sight, sound, and smell; and always the dying fall 
to conclude thie poem, with a repetitiousness which is not 
ex used by the truth that George's trochees ind dactyls and 
his use of the feminine ending are almost the most brilliant 
of all his contributions to poetry—in English as well as in 
German, since they have reached our language at second 


hand through the medium of Rilke’s influence upon a number 


of contemporary English poets who read German, The weak- 


ness of George's earlier work can be attributed to t fact 
that symbolist poetry stands under a quantitative limitation 
Because of the narrowness of its range of modulation, one 
can f id only i OF 1 atat ¢ 

Like Rilke Gcorve N over-anx oO ( 1 poet 
va 1¢ Ca ym inoralil ely for own ik¢ B Like 
Rilke again 1 Dante no I he would not have becom 
9 good a poct | id not his first s ¢ ca rn f 
role pre le it conscl i a } ) ( ed ed 
his most profound im] nd pe from the verbal 

i 

and rhythm of poetry, t from its ft 








to follow it non e things quoted above 


versions of such poems. The translators lack the « 


ol t ig | id { ynrormm rhyme hemes, ior t 


tior yy unrhym p S area id as those of the 


a ae 


nm Cannot De ¢ 

that of having elucidat 
interpretation to be 

[hey know how to read, if not tr 


MENT GREEN} 


ain Alfre | A. k 


AMES M. CAIN, 1 face to ‘Three of 


insists rather wi illy that he really has no t 


ana twisteroo, if 


) 
il 


hat he sat for a 


ot technique who cnantec 
the Two, and the Three, the Power of t! 
applementing « f truth 
in Hollywood an 


irefully laid te hnique 


ereat story catching the techn 

other writ be: Mr. Cain. Mr. Cain 
that he f t period in his \ 

future to | “story secrete its own ad 
es that he used to } 


: 
ler that he got in 


edling a story a least hint of let-down. 


The first two of these short novels, Career in C M 


The Embezzler, could do with more needling than t! 
Cain extracts nothing from characterizatior 
nstant drum-roll of telling dial 


rt 


story a vicious phony with conc 


lly by her infatuated dumb hus 


; the only terms she can take—namely, he also fails as a 
ncludes the ' : 
faithful so the happy cluck is entitled to return to her and tal 
Patuioiru nie . < 
beatings for the rest of his life. Here is Cain's m 
It the ¥ - 
sion again. He seems to feel that the one high- 


} 


adequate Eng- 
open to his never too bright characters is concert 


should have . ; ; 
Smart people seldom sing, as the thought processes e\ 
vay of the vocal chords. There is alway 
one person with a big diaphragm in every Cain story 
Once having been caught innocently humming 1n 
(see “Mildred Pierce’) or in the Ic e Car 
liseuised opet 


a ¢ 


i 
Metropolitan, 

er reasons Leonard Borland, in Career in C 
up a whole Reina Werrenrat] 
man Theat 
ontrart 
not 
I'd rather 

The Embezzler is quite as aSy to read and ba 
not too plausible coincidence of a bank investigate 


the teller’s wife to cover up the teller’s embezzlem 


vhere not only mind ye ayain the author uses the first person, a device which 


; 


language than German are unable saved him after years of struggling to write in tl 





os + 





> /— 


w& 


~ Oo 
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, thus 
ee Se — eo = Fad tcual 
h which he 1s compicteiy successiul, thougn 
vs the same man, whether he is bond sales- 


? ' ‘ . 
iver, Acapulco adventurer, or the author. He is 


M this “‘I,’’ and since he is always portrayed 
he can legitimately withhold as much about 
cares to, teeding it out in th ory chinks not 


velopment but as plot aids. None of the char- 
roots; they are loiterers with no baggage, travel- 
» nowhere from nowhere. This prohibits their 


piles f 
intages Ol 


any drama of man against environ- 
permit him to d leal out, as part of the surprise 
information about their past. In every story 

is the same, the Mug (‘I’), the Victim, and 

se stock figures are set up methodically and 

ed methodically down by Fate, who happens to 

( s bellboy. The Cain women are a trim-ankled 
only as to the colors of their sweaters, but good 

ey push the button for the catastrophe. Either Mr. 
women spiced with evil, or he was frightened 
Lorelei; anyway it’s the lady's fault every time. 
tory—and the best Cain has done for a long 

le Indemnity, an insurance murder story. Here 
background of insurance intricacies provides 


against charges of implausibility, just as the 


pathological passion for death places her outside any 


s for logical human behavior. The button for 
s pressed when the client’s wife casually asks the 
» you handle accident insurance?’ The agent is 
the conviction that this is the cue for murder, 
rs himself as an accomplice because of lust for her, 
, all the mysterious machinery of his business it 
ng challenge to beat it. From then on it has the 
fast farce—getting the Dame, getting the Vic- 
he company, getting the other girl, being got by 
ind then by the company. 
in art is recognized by the after-effect, and the 
of a Cain book is a half-angry feeling of having 
d, of having picked up the April Fool pocket- 
having cried over ‘“Mother Machree.” This is not to 
Mr. Cain’s art is not important in its own peculiar 
iat it is mere hammock reading. Rather it is some- 
id in the Iron Virgin, for at its best the intensity 
se successfully anaesthetizes all other senses and 
induce a trance. This special trick entitles the 
to a turban rather than laurels, but very likely 
can get along weil enough without his greens. 
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IN OF THE ANDES; THE LIFE OF JOSE DE 


MARTIN. By Margaret H. Harrison. Richard R. 
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sf 


list of Latin American heroes deserving up-to-date 
raphies is unlimited. Bolivar has inspired more than 

book from the pen of imaginative writers. The 
1 Martin, Sucre, O’Higgings, Belgrano, Carrera, Paez 


Morelos—have been the victims of soporific Ph.D. 
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ors. A most 
personalities ! 

Ag ' ai ' 

vi Harris book on San Martin is almost, but not 


kind should be. She has 


quit it an ideal book of thi: 

done | of 1 urch in archives and libraries, and 

at times the reader fe the living presence of the Argen- 

t m3 t deal with the last days of San 

M ] HH | ( I i | Be | N i | 
f ne tenderness and dt tic fo 


quality in a libe of his magnitude and in his position 
One may d hat san Martin had met an opponent of 
Bolivar's character at th inning of his career as a liberator 
he might not even have accomplished the independence of 
Ar 

The family life of San Martin—his early days in South 
America, the ini e of | parents over the young boy, 
the 11 fferes ot . er toward |] young wife, his 
difficulty in making intimate nd long friendship is 
sketchily recout here. The reader feels that he must know 
n M 

Mrs. H f f nply. It is the plain story 
of S M f to it te Argentina, Chile 
and | ) l > yt his ren ition ind rif illy 
his death abroad ARTURO TORRES RIOSECO 


How the War Is Fought 
WAR EAGLES: THE STORY OF THE EAGLE SOUAD.- 
Saxon Childers. D Appleton Century 


RON. By James 


COASTAL COMMAND. British Air Ministry. The Mac- 


ITERS; THE COASTAL 


COMMAND AT WAR. By Squadron Leader Tom 


Dudley-Gord Doubleday, Doran and Company. $3, 

lr THE | nning the English almost gave up hope of 
efficient aerial fighters out of the Eagle 

it A rican volunteers who joined the Royal 
Air | ing boys pictured air warfare 
as | < Var and rean i of becoming famous 
| | f ind Rickenbacker. But the art 

f changed; the aces of 
{ | lays. is Colon | Childers 

iad becom lost Im mass 

jual pilot had becon part 

| f it was beaten into 

e be head had to fight as a team and that the 
vi t { mon to purst what looked 

ke an easy cyt of was risking his own neck but also 
A 1) climinated the wild I 

| f i to learn the intricate ills 

fig f yi the Eagle Squadron 


of the R. A. F. It is now tn the 


»5,000 to train 


Th é N / \ 




































a fighter pilot. He has to learn to twist and wea es ah 
the air to present a minimum target to flak gunners, H r 
to learn to shoot wh ‘e diving at 600 miles an | + 
to learn not to shoot until he is within 200 y , 
enemy plane and then to fire only for a second : P 
cannon are capable of firing for a total of six se a | , 
his machine-guns for only sixteen seconds. He ha : s 
to see; on one of the Eagle Squadron's first flights ¢ “oa 
attacked by some Messerschmitts and a battle was aay 

d : was 
when they landed, four of the pilots who had | 

not even kn » Air 
> most expe rienced pilot is ; “ 

y7or 8] 
happen too fast for the quickest eye. 

Having been a naval aviator in the last 1 ' ' 
Childers was well able to appreciate these pro ; 
book is not only a lively, chronicle of the | ' 
but also an excellent introduction to the com] { _ 
present-day warfare in the sky. The Colonel t 
various types of tasks which fighter pilots must t 
from the small-scale harassing operations to the = 





sive sweeps involving scores of fighters and | 





tells how pilots are briefed for their jobs, and 





conversations and commands that passed over the 





phones while the p! ines were in action. The Color 


much of his material from the pilots themselves | 


had aceess to the official records of the squadron 






In addition to such lore, Colonel Childers has 





to tell about the Eagles, who were not exactly a d 


ic 











Among the more unpredictable of the boys was Leo } f 
an Indian who worshiped guns. There came a et f 
stretch in which he had no opportunity to fire An ra 
Flying along on monotonous convoy patrol one day, he s New 
stand it no longer; he just had to find out whet! ake: ea 
were working right. He sighted fifty feet above e M 
wing of the Eagle ahead of him, and blazed away, se, but a 
imprecations came over the radio phone from the } See 
and Leo answered: ‘‘What the hell’s the matter? I’: ¢ 
you, ain't 1?” om 

Five million square miles of ocean from Iceland to ¢ enkavalie 
rial Africa are the province of Coastal Command, , most 





autonomous section of Britain’s Royal Air Force who 






is to patrol the seas and shores. It uses land planes and sea 





planes; it fights with mines, torpedoes, and depth ci 






well as with bombs and guns. It was Coastal Com: 





tracked down the Bismarck: it was a Coastal Cor 





that had the unique distinction of capturing a subr 







its crew at sea. When Russia entered the war it lI the p 
Command that flew the ferry service to Archan ny. he wo 
The book ‘Coastal Command” is the British Air M e ficure 






official account of the war role of that branch. Th: 







name is not given, but he was Hilary A. St. George 5 e orchestr 
whom the government employed to tell the public ! re of it 
war was being fought. His books have had enort ppears, i 
in England, and his latest, “Combined Operat e notes. 
without his name, is a Book-of-the-Month select ¢ listener 





Mr. Saunders has come over to give Elmer ! 


country 








some ice as; this is good, for England has succcee 





ting the people in on the war to a much greater ex! 





we have. After all, the war is not the exclusive { 








} 1 - 
as some of our admirals and generals 


a Comn ind” tells the story Wr. Quiet compete! 2. 
Le hank or — 
) pictures in the DOOK, a superD collection 


f ri\ 4 } i 
Be re . 7 * I I 
rs. who know an Albacore from a Skua as well 
' 


' ks 
no doubt find the 


“I Seek 


Cadillac from a Chevrolet, 





ls fascinating. Americans may find 
a more entertaining version. This 


n by three British newspapermen who served 


Rok w 
' officers, and covers much the same ground 
,ir Ministry account but in a more chatty, anecdotal 

nce, they tell about the time a British sub 
* rted to dive, taking no chance that the Coastal 

overhead would mistake it for a German 
' to do. But the bomber, having duly recognized 

signal: ‘“T-W-E-R-P.” “Why?” asked t! 
i British,” said the plane. The amused submarine 
) 4] — — ee 
C ported this exchange; some duli oficiai ma 

h e plane write an apology to the submarine for 
’ t. The captain wrote back to the pilot saying he 


cept that he thought it should 


ed ““T-W-I-R 


ir up a fuss, ex 
P 


MARCUS DUFFIELD 


pera for the Listener 
(ORE STORIES OF FAMOUS OPERAS. By Ernest New- 
Alfred A. Knopf. $4 


’ ° . 1 
of this book, says Newman, is “‘to help the 


to opera, whether in the theater or by radio, to 
Bet out of his listening.” 
4 Bs by being See cee LE ae ae 
\ evins DY cing a siage play, and on or the 
1 does in his book is to daesct be the drat 
he: each opera. He describes it in sufficient detail to 


helpful guide to the person in the opera 
os 
less adequate guide to the radio listener, who 


stand, what they do 


which, and who therefore needs the guidance 


where the characters which 


SA 


mplete text. A person using this text of “Der 


alier”’ will get a great deal of detail that Newman 
st of it unimportant, but one line—the Princess's 
yn to her hairdresser: “Today you have made an 
n of me’’—a key line for what happens in the rest 

he first act. 
An opera carries on its dramatic action with the help of 
sic; and there are many things in the music that the opera- 
er should know but is likely not to know, says Newman 
| the people who have heard ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier’” how 
> wonders, “have paid any particular attention to the 
ire quoted as No. 2a in the following analysis? I 
not mean when motive No. 2 is first heard as a whole in 
ral prelude to the opera—no one can fail to be 
f it there—but some forty or fifty bars later, when 
irs, in the condensed form of no more than just these 
as a counterpart to another theme. And even if 
| 


¢ ier's attention does happen to have been caught by 


ment, how is he to know that Strauss has marked it 





Hedfzend,’ thereby telling the student of the score in the 





erms possible that he is expected to hear in it the 


gh of the Princess over the love that she is soon to lose 
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n lescribes i S 
, 
unportant th f { 1 
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a detail he ign s the ) 
a lal soun One Ca 14 
througn the v < and ex] O 
I 

n pe nt t! 1« o him; and i ( { 
GO his is to dire h 1 te l | I in { 
Or to the jf t liar piac on IC i ( ) 
++ | " ] +} ’ ; ; 
t KNOV of the mi { o! n ) 
t Wewilan says he § uld th { 

e at th no or with 1 will 1 it 
irom this DOOK 

Newman also thinks the opera-goer should know how 
opera happened to be written, what its dramatic sources e, 
ae ee eee diintcas ane ee , ¢ 
How this dramatic materlal was a 1a} 1 and used ome ot 
his material of this kind is interesting—for example, the 
account of how the original conception of ‘Der Rosenkava 
lier’ hanced the ny nc { eit . anal Gras C Ju: 
ict Chanped in tie pro ess Ol Cil rcallz 1 00 Ol s 
a great and unnecessary to-do about very litt for ¢ 
the ten pages aevoted to the changing detalls of the u 


important German and French comedies that were the basis 


for the libretto of “Die Fledermaus.’ What produce 
aisO produces he to-do ab the dramatic weakness, in 
Boris Godunov,” in the fact t Czarevitch is on tl 
; ' j : 
ige during Boris’s monologue and “‘is allowed to list to 
‘ + } 
his father’s confession of the mu »f the child,” but that 
in the | \ h Shu Bor je ¢} 
in tne iater s ic W l NuISKy Oris sends the Cz \ hn 
irom the roo » KCCp from his son the terrible t ‘ 
his lt in the r of the murder of Dmitri, af he 
nimsell had laid it Dare to him in ; the} earier scene INEW 
‘ 5 1 s F | 11 
man is too excited about his own brilliant perception to se 
I } 
that Boris’s monologue in the earlier sce is addressed o 


to us, and tells us only his thoughts, and is therefore n 
the Czarevitch (he 


? 


makes the same mistake 
Boris’s first phrases in the Coronation Scene). 


And I hav 
rarely seen pom pousness sling phrases around with m« 


confusion and less sense than in the discussion of the original 


and Rimsky-Korsakov versions of “Boris Godunov.” 


es include some o! ¢! 


The operas which Newman discuss 


standard works: there are also some which we are not likely 
1 


to hear in our lifetime 


on the one hand a great work lik 


Berlioz’s ““Trojans,”’ on the other hand things like Cornelius 


“Barber cf Bagdad”; 
part f tl » etandara epertory an 1j " mportant “El irs 
Ps { OF the standard pero! and 15 as 1m} rlant as SICK: 
and “Der Rosenkavalier’”’ and is more import 


but “Salome” is omitted, though it is 


nt than “The 


Barber of Bardad.”’ 
Newman is a critic with powers of insight and intellect 
that one is bound to respect and admire, but also with weak 


nesses—one Ol them be Ing his own admiration of his pow« $ 
and their works, whi 
an odor of ostentatiousness and pompousness, and which 
makes even the substance of some of his writings very ba 
ore ’ t } ) } ; ; ay goe ot} ] 
This book has both good and bad in it; and even with faults 


ind deficiencies that limit its usefulness it 1s proba 
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Fiction in Review 


)! RHAPS not in a cl with Mickey Mouse or Donald 
Duck, but in a class iy, with 
Franken 


Andy Hardy, Rose 


irrent minor iInstl- 


Claudia is one of America’s ¢ 


tutior five Claudia ts the herormne of 


Broadway 
The latest 


(Farrar and Rine- 


razines, of a 
of a trilogy of novels 
Another Claudia” 

» to its jacket, ‘what Mark Twain did 
Kose 


I think the comparison is not 


nens ma 


wn American Boy, Franken has done 


an Wite and 
For a potential Huckleberry Finn lies hidden 


the most 


just as 


even sstve-school little boy, I suspect that 


propre 


rks beneath the surface of the least 


in women, ready to spring out if 


( laudia 


it isn't given the chance, any more 


1 the youngsters of my acquaintance would be allowed to 
within a block of Nigger Jim, let alone expose them- 


and athlete's foot by going without shoes. 


s, Huck is part of the American dream of boy- 
ind when thé children I know come of age, they will 
give the dream a wistful semblance of reality; 

is the wishful dream of American wife- 


» matron who re ids =" laudia’”’ is no Claudia 


and as she grows old she may 


ully, that that’s the way things 


priviler 


priv 
in Claudia 


or prettier and yet so 


by he 


yf either brains or beauty ? 

: made of. Claudia 1s 
fren, a wife but a mis: 
o aman who is the soul of compet 
ly Miss Franken has mine 
course, that book 
lays 


ider 1ts 


t their 


immaturity is not entirely 
rularly provide s Clau | a 
Claudia’s mother dies of 
1 nervous break- 

a knockout 


o exhibit the 


») modern 


d down into 


wor ! 


a charming lit 


of Claudia’s gal! 


and 


vine: scratch the smart surface of her 


ve and you uncover the eternal clichés of folk-wisdom 
Claudia’s values are compounded of “feed the brute,’ “‘all 


grown up,” and “the hand that rocks the 


As for her sexual sophistication, 


’ ’ 
men are little boys 


| 
the world 


there was that revealing moment at the play “C! 

a wandering gentleman thought Claudia knew w 
up to when she put on that lipstick and those f 
David had to sock the guy, then explain that his 
sexual infant! 

But perhaps even more significant than Claud 
with her husband is her relation with her serva 
dren 
best friends are her maids: she understands that 
human, understands it so well, in fact, that the « 
or whatever her name is, plans the meals, does a 
ing, bathes and dresses the children, mends, sces 
children have haircuts, and does all the cleaning y 
visible help from Claudia. Or in her role of moth 
understands what a mistake it is to sacrifice one 
to one’s children. Claudia makes no such mistake 
fices her children to anything, including the dogs 
brittleness in child-rearing one might call the | 
which Claudia brings up her boys—the reactio: 
action which, only so few years ago, was teachi: 
children needed love. 

Indeed, all along the line this is the nature « 
Accord ng to |} 


at it, then, Miss Franken’s creation ts either on 


modernity reaction to reaction 


of the game or a cultural lag. For instance, it 


Claudia, whose husband is about to go to was 


adorably feminine to be ignorant of geography 


and to be cute about insurance. When she backs 


the garage, ripping off the door, deep in her he 


it will only make David love her the more 


feel so superior that 


women are awful! drivers. ¢ 
avoids the beauty parlor except im extremis becau 
fer their women “‘natural.’’ Is there no length t 
women won't £0 to sell out their sex? 
“Another Claud 


more serious novel 


And yet I enjoyed reading 


than I've enjoyed many 
} y 


simple and adequate t 


If there isn't much a 


substitute for action, the 


pood sense of somet 


moment and every page full of the r 
of day-to-day living. And after all, so few 


relief to read sot 


it is rather < 


thing to add to life, 


makes no pretense to doing more than reflect it 
as no comment on either of 
Nancy Hale. As 


I certainly mean it 
I follow Rose Franken with 
specialist, Miss Hale is obviously 
and although I didn’t understand what she was t1 


1 dk 


was trying to say something quite complicated a 


about our sex in “The Prodigal Women,” 


another direction from the author of Claudia. No 
has a collection of short stories, “Between the | 
Daylight” (Scribner's, $2.50), which I am glad to: 
not only eminently understandable but move < 
women's dormitory into the world. Some of t! 
Odd Fellows’ Hall is an example—are mood-piec« 


conscious in the manner of the fashionable short 


1 bird of a diffe rent | 


so modern, too, and so practical. Some of (| 


these are in the minority. Miss Hale’s distinction ts her 


to cast into personal human terms her intense mor 
political, indignation; and when she is hitting hes 
in Those Are As Brothers or The Marching |* 


i 


writing very good short fiction. 


DIANA TRILLIM 
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ae ) NX 
HE most important recording on 
Columbia's May list is the one of 
Beethoven's Quartet Op. 127 made by 
the Budapest Quartet (Set 537, $5.78). 


Sullivan, in his marvelously perceptive 


chapter on Beethoven's last quartets, 
Say almost nothing of this one; but 
hat he says of the group as a whole 


t 
and of the others in particular is true 


of Op. 127. In the slow movement, 


which is the greatest of the work, we 


ounter tk remote spiritual content”’ 
of t! rroun, the ‘“‘strange seas of 
hought” in which Beethoven ‘“‘discov- 


ered unsuspected islands and even con- 
inents."” Not in the wonderful opening 
theme, which is as direct and clear in 
emotional implications as it is in struc- 
ture; but suddenly in the first variation, 
where the implied meaning is as in- 
iived as the texture and structure, as 
strance and elusive at times as the har- 
monic progressions in the sixth measure, 
he dislocated rhythms in the seventh, 
ind where this meaning finally attains 
ition that is conveyed 
in some other slow movements of the 
group. And also in the third and fifth 
iriations. And the other movements of 
Op. 127 are suffused with the “gay 
melancholy” that Sullivan speaks of in 
onnection with the alla tedesca move- 
ment of Op. 130—with intimations of 
the pain communicated by Op. 132. 
Che work has been available recently 
only in a characteristically heavy-footed 
and pedantic performance on Victor 
records by the Busch Quartet. The Buda- 
pest Quartet’s performance in the new 
Columbia set is one of the finest I ha.e 
heard from this group; and the records 
\duce its marvelous inflections very 
well but make it sound cold, hard, and 
ut times even harsh—which the real 
ind of the Budapest Quartet is not. 
Also on Columbia's May list is Boro- 
iphony No. 2 performed by 
Mitropoulos with the Minneapolis Sym- 


honv (Set 528. $4.73). The work re- 
for n unefully inconsequen- 

! hy eri ince 1s irpres ely 
od | the sound of it on the records 

r ind ) il. Then 

ca Ah! { lui’ from Verdi's 

| | |! sung by Bidd Sayao 
( ID, $1 ind ““Udite, udite 
‘ t Jonizet ‘L’Elisire 
Ay mS! lone V Ba ilont 

{ ». $I ind I say “done” 
rather than “sune’’ because of Bacca- 
lor ‘ ' of parlando. The 
vestral ; ymmpaniments conducted by 
Leinsdorf a 1 little too unobtrusive: 


The NATION 


and one must wonder why ( 

isn't able to record perforn 

New York Philharmonic as 

records these accompaniments 
Columbia’s May record classic 93 


one of the finest works of ¢! entire 
Prokofiev’s Violin Concerto N 
and a superb performance by ¢ 


with the London Philharm 
Beecham that is excellently 
(Set 244, $3.26). 


Take the music of a Richard 
song by itself, and it has a « 
pan simplicity and innocenc 
with the lyric, and as a phra 
rounds itself out with the line 


the witty point of the word 


derlined by the music, which only the 


reveals the unsuspected wi 
packed in behind the dead- 
cent simplicity. Such music ar 
raphy like Agnes de Mille’s 
own extravagances bursting « 
cences, are beautifully suited 
other; and the dances in ‘‘O! 

are delightful. I must confess, howe 
that seeing them for the first 


time I was sometimes confused—on 


by not knowing from the song 
anything else what was being n 
of in the funny dance to “Mar 
Day’’; later by the contradictory humm 
ous and tragic elements in 

ballet. It may be Miss de Mil! 

the most serious moment ca 

the impulse to deliver a ki 
pants; or it may be the cont 

in the libretto—for example, the s 
house scene, with the humor of + 
“Pore Jud” interrupting the liter 
deadly serious conflict betwe 
and Jud—that are carried into the 
(not having seen “Green { 
Lilacs” I don’t know whether ther 
these contradictions in the or 


or whether they got in as the play ws 


reduced to a typical musica! 
libretto). 


Most of the issues of the little magi 
zine Dance Index have dealt 
ters of interest only to spe 
the issue of September-Octol 
ber 1942 was devoted to ex 
the writings of Carl Van Ve 
included two long pieces on t 
lev Ballet Russe and Niji 
found extremely perceptive at 
nating. And the issue of M 
was devoted to photographs o! 
with accompanying notes ! 

I enby pointing out more of th 
things in them than a non-{ 
eye would see alone B. H. HAGOIN 
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etters to the Editors 


Bicycle View 


D ’ l i 1 t 
fir [ ! l } 
I er | f y I t ve for 
th | I 1 - 
w! i ) ) 
rea I 1 « l i 
t 1 tl » lat l t 
for t ed 1 
t} | know 
tt } 4 \ f ot 
the They wh i 
peo f rk hos vho are on 
th I ( t 
their f ct 
N ‘ } ] . ert L-¢ » 
a lis | tl stuff and put- 
ting it in smart words like the young 
preacher who must, at least three times 
a week, dh He makes 
it up mostly « of his books or out of 
his head. B vh | vy ina twenty 
m ride on y ( le today yo could 
not ¢ uct at a rolltop lesk in New 
York 
For exa that twenty : 3 
did not see « farm worker or ar 
arm ve n Ab five miles fro 
here the i { 1 where other years 
we bought all rts of vegetables and 
strawber I asked the owner the other 
a why ot year as always He 
said I was 1 rtain about getting 
hu I He ! 1 few ¢ ) ind 
beets this year. When I saw him gath- 
ering carrots some time ago. } ind his 
wile 1 four colored women were at 
work. It meant six worker und a trip to 
lar i to ! 
some tin sas ht eople 
planting tomato plants on the farm down 
ot re | It was the third planting 
"the farmer depended on the work of 
| wife and thre hters and had 
also employe 1 aman for the day. The 
1 farm hand told me_ privately 
t he A | r 1 arn d y 
t hie ty ind th +} 
le | I< } in the pl ts 
y. J med to | ! 
{ if ( r da t of 10 
( j ] iy { in 
r a It (nan 
{ other two tar One ee whole 
P } yf t t¢ the ex 
| i r 11 c evcry d \ 
And take this in ilmost any part of 
t if | | i 


from chickens to 


Wall 





strawberries. New land would not pay 

{ f ir. The work would have to 

1 and planned and the labor 

pa for. P of the pay would have to 
) m the ve ment 

There are plenty of v [l-to-do people 

inities. They would have to 

be aire 1. We need not call it drafted. 

Pienty we d be willing if asked: and 


| ] 1 
then many are just satished to work on 
sential 1obs, like the able colored 
n I met He was 


Wilnt a 


on the way home. 


: : 
hout his work I suppose he 


gets little more than his food. He said 
he works at the saloon cleaning up and 
Vv ] qgaisnes 

JOSEPH C. HARVEY 
Farrell’s Corner, Bradenton Beach, Fla., 
April 5 
Fischer and Culbertson 
Dear Sirs: Mr. Fischer's article in a re- 
cent issue of The Nation was an able 
(and very devastating) criticism of Ely 


Culbertson’s plan world 


for post-war 
organization. His attack on the details 
of the plan, particularly those features 
which he believes would tend to per- 
and the colonial 
system, is able and convincing. Unfor- 


petuate imperialism 


fails to notice any of the 
good features of the plan, or to offer 


tuately he 


, 


iny constructive criticism. 
Certainly some sort of world federa- 
tion Is and Mr. Culbertson 


cannot be damned for suggesting one in 


necessary, 


e terms. Re 
in such a federation, or 


concre 


almost inherent 


gional organization is 


it the very least is an alternative worth 
con: ide ring. 

If there is to be a world police force 
it all, is there any alternative to some- 
thing “quota-force system” 


Mr. Culbertson suggests? Call it 


like the 
which 
inything you like, but any international 
rce will have to be recruited in some 
ich manner. Mr 
the alternative of general disarmament, 


t I am 


Fischer hints here at 


ifraid that this is even more 
and improbable than any- 


' 
thing Mr. Cul suggests. 


Mr 


en missed entirely. 


eTrtTsoNn 


] 


The real value of Culbertson’s 


nlan. however, has | 
Here is something presented in sufh- 
. 


ciently concrete and ae tailed form, and 


ufficiently well publicized, to stimulate 
discussion of the problems involved by 
many people, including such qualified 


experts as Mr Fischer himself. It is all 


very well to talk vaguely of world 
ganization and a world police { 
here is something that gets us 
tacks” and a little 


concrete problems 


to “brass 
about the 
culties involved. 

The most disappointing { 
Mr. Fischer's article is, of 
failure to suggest alternatives. (( 
tempted here to offer this as a 
criticism of many contributions 
Nation.) Mr. Culbertson has | 
careful to emphasize that he is off 
his plan as a basis for disc 
not as a finished product. As 
will be of value only if it bri: 
constructive comment. 

Mr. Fischer’s article certainly 
a sequel discussing his own id 
post-war organization. 

C. FAYETTE 
Cambridge, Mass., April 27 


TAYLOR 


Dear Sirs; My article grew out of a: 


view of Culbertson’s pamphlet, 
while I saw my way clear to crit 

what Culbertson wrote I did not ¢! 
was called upon to suggest alternat 


Some day, perhaps, I will write 


sequel and discuss my own id 
post-war organization. 

Meanwhile I think that destr 
criticism of harmful proposals is a « 
structive thing to do. In defense of 
Nation 1 should add that it is of 
constructive. LOUIS FISCH 
New York, May 3 
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Dear Sirs: In one of his recent speeches arat 


Wendell Willkie reminisced: ‘After t 


last war was over, I saw our bri 


dreams disappear, our stirring 


become the jest of the cynical.” T 


ably expressed ideas of Vassili Souk! 
line’s article, Russia’s Baltic Frontier, 


he 


14 


The Nation of March 27, go far toward 


preparing similar disillusions for f 
Wéillkies. 

It is fashionable to treat the millent 
German Drang nach Osten as son 
reprehensible. The equally miller 
Russian Drang toward what Peter 
Great called okno v Evropu (a wit 
on Europe) should receive the 
treatment, since both these Drangs tr 
ple on the natural rights of the 


nations which had the historical mtstor 
tune to settle the shores of the Bavt 


} 
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on the Balti 


Lit 
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ns urged Russia toward 
the Baltic. Ww hy stop at 
not go on toward the 


l 1 lve 
| ' f + 
! y ) nt oO tne 
1 
| nnoerialict nr 
I impe su 


of Russia’s foreign trade 
the Baltic ports (it 1s not 
r Leningrad is included). 


in a letter to the New York 


Latvian Minister in Washing- 
March 23: “On August 11, 

et Russia signed a peace treaty 
recognized forever 


pendence. Latvia granted to 


full transit possibilities 


1 local tartits for Soviet 
Soviet Russia did not use 
: 


' , 
S. 4 ybe there was notning 


be it was a certain Soviet 


Pp 1d + ! ¢ 
Kussia COuld get aiong very 
hteen years without the 
: ' , 
er ports of Latvia, it would 


+ lan tt ‘ ths 
I iO WiLhO ifl 


le to presume that it could 


another eighte en hundred years 


1 
f separating the Baltic prov- 


. »7a 
| 
Russia fin 1918} had no 
n temporari 


i 


lution.’’ Very true, but 


reve 


et 
’ t 


are not always in accord with 

f life and justice. There was 

n the British Crown did t 

en CU OTritisn rown aid not 

letting the American colonies 

ind become independent. There 
i 


‘ } ! ‘ eat } ] 
to believe that the British do 


nk of letting India go the whole 


urd independen There w i 
n another group of Allies 
mother the ideas of the 
Revolution. Does Mr. Soukhom- 


| 
to argue that a nation, small 


has no right to strive for politi- 

pendence and freedom just be- 
ody “thinks” otherwise? 
khomline winds up his ably 
perialistic argument with a 


statement and the salve of 


revolution.” “It was Germany,” 
hat took the initiative in cre 
e Baltic states.”” It is excusable 
in who ha eft behind him 


revolution he so lightheartedly 


C pt } ulations not to 


Know the hiscory of Lit! uanian, I Vian, 


by a Coneress of Lithu nd es 
from the thirty-three German-occupied 
districts of Lithuania. This Congress was 
held in Vilni 1s on Septem r i 7-23, 
1917, and 230 delegates participated 


' ' 1 


The proclamation was against the wishes 


of the German military sovernment 
which was angling for a personal union 


} +} (3 / e : wry) ' Lad r 
tion by the Taryba was immediately ap- 





proved by a Congress of Lithuanian War 
Re in Russia held in Petrograd 
al { ‘ ss of American Lit! 

anians held in Madison Square Garden, 


March 13, 1918. Thi leclaration co- 


anian nation. 
The salve of “social revolution’ ad- 
duced by Mr one of 


blessings of the Russian Drane toward 


Soukh m] 7 1s 
OOUKRNCMUNEe as 


the Baltic fools nobody. The plain fact 
is that the Lithuanians had their social 


revolution: an intelligent Jand 


regularly constituted political parties and 
leaders. This happened 
1923. The Lithuanians are a peasant, 
Catholic nation with a distinctly West- 
ern outlock 


und a very strong and thriv- 


ing cooperative movement. They want 
none of the Bolshevik revolution or its 
hods. The same goes for the Latvians 
and the Estonians. 


e the Nazi aggression against 


ithuania in 1939, when t 
Klaipeda (Memel) and the $20,000,000 


worth of improvements were seized by 


; io Sai ' 
Hitler, the government of Lithuania has 
1 4 t c I , 
be nacoa mn OF mempers OT ail nu 
anian parties with the tacit support of 


the Social Democrats. Its only “fascist 
symbol was the President, still in office 


after a puts h by mi itary ofmcers in 
} 
‘ 


] 
1926. This putsch had the oster | 
aim of counteracting an expected Bol- 
PT: ] nt > 
shevik move against the political inte; 
rity of Lithuania—a move similar to the 
i 


one that failed in Estonia 
If the Baltic republ: 


lics fail to regain 
eir hard-won independence after this 
war, it will not be on account of any of 
the arcuments of Russian imperialism, 


so ably set forth by Mr. Soukhomlin 








] { () | O} t Ba repul 5 
onl 5 0) 
Lhe problem is by no 1 § an easy 
( a true [i i woul 
S 1 strive to work for an inte i 
trofr I ¢ ler w! ere ht yuld noto f 
f th [ ral rht o! [ ill fr nations 
The Baltic p oples pla e their hopes 


Wilsonian lealism expressed in the 


League of Nations. If that should hap- 


pen, then the “nascent Soviet nation 


1 
a 


ism s Professor Karpovich calls tt, 
will accomplish the work which czarist 


region from 1795 on, that is, to Rus- 


e non-Slav Baltic populations. 


4» 11 ! 
The millennial Russian Drang will then 


be complete, and three more small na- 
tions will have been choked by a bigger 


one. VYT SIRVYDAS, 
Former Editor of Vienybe 
™. a. 


Exception 

Dear Sirs: The people who live in the 
mining communities of southern West 
Virginia are certainly disappointed in 


nm your magazine 
Why They Fol- 


Lewis, by Selden C. Mene- 


fee. I dare say that Mr. Menefee may 


e appearing 


under date of April 3 


a particular case covering 
any item mentioned in this article, but 
these 1ses would be the ex eption 
rather than the general rule 
While touring the city of New York 
1 an automobile a few years ago, I was 
1e existing living conditions 
in the largest city in the world, where 
ill the modern conveniences were avail- 
e and ready for use. As I saw these 
I thought how fortunate the 
employees and their families were who 
yportunity of living in rural 
mining communities where they could 
have a yard in which the children could 


play, a garden for raising ve retablc 


] hild } 
playgrounds for the children during t 
: ° al } ‘ 
summer moOntAS, modern scnoois, 
hes, and other advanta 
G. T. STOLLINGS 


Mallory, W. Va., April 23 
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Let the People Know 


Dear ~ 2. pay 8 = Wien you a his own guilt a tri 
Miss Kirchwe ticle, Whi Jew ogre 


suppress the sting. 


D) : : PAGERS 4 ¥ | in Madison Square Garden at 


the Mourning Festival. And for me it 


tO si ; irrounded Dy count- 
sh girls, as hap} y as 
rty. I do believe that 


need, in order to 


persons Ww ith 


them again and 


hat is going on 


an example of what 
Long ago, at the begin- 
tury, when the Armenian 


lers were at their height, our Dan- 


mg of this cent 


nark Of I la ratne Se mura 
Germany i 
livered a lecture upon this subject 


heard them. I know t at that tus room. They did not leave. Then he 


I bit 


before Hitler wen mnt nmark it said 
sponsibility ! 
He opened his lecture by saying, 


, 
Then it was only 


individuals who were tortured, 


wi iughter oF today KNOW thal 


best ft re st impression upon you if I described 


Iways had my be ds r 
Jew 


have done 


race.”” And yre I will tell you only about one single 
one single family, that was ex- 


1.” He spoke, and to right and 


women dropped, fainting. I was 


too much about these murders. Of course 
it is because everyone, dee p inside, feels 
through si- 


h Grand Old Man, Georg Brandes, de 
began by asking the women to leave 


“Well, you stay on your own re- 


it would not make the slight- 


how tens of thousands have been mas- 


1 in the most cruel way. There- 








YOUR TIME 


yer the CONTEMPORARY JEWISH RECORD is sought by 


‘ 
busy persons who insist on authoritative news, opinion and interpretation 
March of 


. Interpreta- 


More than « 
of important developments in the modern Jewish scene 
Significant Articles . . . Magazine Digest 


LIMITED 


tARY JEWISH RECORD offers the wide knowledge and 
Louis Adamic, Salo W. Baron, Waldo Frank, 

young newcomers every 2 months 

ngs you a classic essay on a timely aspect 


linent thinker 
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In the June Issue 


WITHER AMERICAN JEWRY? Zachariah Shuster 
PHE TWOPOLD RELATIONSHIP Rachel Bespaloff 
A COMMON SENSE VIEW OF ANTI-SEMITISM.....Ralph E. Samuel 
PME YIDDISH SCHIOOL MOVEMENT Melech Epstein 
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CONTEMPORARY JEWISH RECORD, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


nter my subscription for 1 year (6 issues). I enclose $2. 























The NAT ION 


not there, but friends told me the -.. 

day. ™ 
[ wish that the ministers every 

day would tell about one single 

the people faint. Let them! B 

never lull themselves into be! 

they have done all that they 

KARIN MICHAELS 
New York, April 15 


320 BROAT 
Sundoys. 


Anderson’s Letters 


Dear Sirs: 1 am eager to secure 
written by Sherwood Anderson 
should be addressed to Mrs. Sherwoo 
Anderson, Box 149, Marton, Virgins 
If originals are forwarded they wil] + 
copied and returned immediate}; 

ELEANOR ANDERSON 
Troutdale, Va., May 3 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ELY CULBERTSON’S father 
American mining engineer who went t 
Russia to open up the Maikop oil fields 
his mother was the daughter of : 

sack general. Young Ely, though a rid 

man’s son, took an active part in th 

abortive revolutionary movement 

1907. After the revolution of 1914 

however, he was stranded in Americ 

without funds, and took up card-playing EE 
for a living. The rest is bridge histor Je 

In his autobiography, ‘The Strang WALTEL 
Lives of One Man,” he maintains tha yr. RET 


cards are only a source of income to him The onl 


and that his real interests are politic Rj tests, 
and literature. All 890 


GORDON COOPER has had a life Jy Prone 883 
long interest in military history. He s IR 

a member of the American Military ip, 
Institute and an associate member BUSH 
the United States Naval Institute CAMPT 
JOACHIM JOESTEN is an_ assistant! ar 
editor of Newsweek. He is the f 

of “Rats in the Larder,” a study of 

influence in Denmark before t! 


sion of that country. 


CLEMENT GREENBERG, formerly a 
editor of the Partisan Review, is mW 
in the army. 


DAWN POWELL is the author of “A 


Time to Be Born,” ‘Angels on Toast, 
and other novels. 
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tional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; Ca + nae om 
$1. The Nation is indexed in Readers’ a place, lar 
Periodical Literature, Book Review Digest a © min 4 
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to Labor Articles, Public Affairs Inf er ) i" 
Service, Dramatic Index. Two weeks’ notice eeks 
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for change of address. 
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I klet New York Office 
320 BROADWAY Room 1301 CO 7-2667 
. pp sanders Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 











“lf SOUTH WIND 


A WCOOCDBOURNE, N. Y. 
: & actin P. 0. Box N3 
: A country estate on top of a aentale 
with its private lake, offers ail facilities 
for sport ond relaxation. 


rvations for Decoration Day Week-end 





Phone: Woodbdourne 10 


HATHAWAY LODGE 





aw P 
R . 592 acre Macy estele in the 
. the Say.’ Large, luxurious rooms 
n fire ” es and private porches. 


‘ Pool, Horseback Kiding 
Mia rve lo mus food 








7. 
— . Open ali year 
oe oo “ Summer rates 
} 0 aA / Por iona or further information, write or eall 
| HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Fails. N. Y. 
r« held Tel. Tannersvilie 299 
ofaf 
rh @ ich NEW 
gs: hg WINDSOR, 
Mn the NEW YORK 


Tel. NEWBURGH es 
Only 53 miles from N. Y 
the charm of this C sonia} Estate. 
Spe grounds Private lake Canoeing. 
il) seasonal activities Unexcelled cuisine 
Limited Accommodations. 
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a WALTELL HOUSE on FRANKEL FARM 











= MT, BETHEL PENNSYLVANIA 
him The only Modern Farm Hote! Combined with 
a Children’s Day Camp 
ec Meats, Poultry, Ecos and Fresh Vegetables 
Right from the Farm 
All Sports . Booklet on request 
Your Hostess—Ella Frankel 
1 a life Phone Bangor, Pa., 6273 N. Y. C. Tel. LE 2-5864 
rv. He is . " - — 
PRESS' 








oie o MBUSHKILL VIEW CAMP 


CAMPUS COACHES TO THE DOOR 
Swimming pool, all sports 
jren Welcome Jewish Kitchen 
PECIAL MEMORIAL DAY RATES 
Write for Reservations 





ne és Bushkill, Pa. Tel. 9011 
SUMMER RENTALS 
WESTPORT, Conn.—Bungalow, modern 
¢ iences; tennis, swimming, children’s 
ly an playgroups; commuting distance. Com 
s now Me venient selling terms. Call evenings, 
Riverside 9-2511. 
CAMP AMITY. Myersville, N. J. Fur 
. A BP ushed Bungalows. 114, 214, 4 rooms. All 
Toas modern improvements. Season $125 up. 
Eas) mmuting. Phone MO 9-9553 o« 
Millington 340R. 


— PR Threeroom log cabin in beautiful pine 
woods. Lake privileges. $75. No running 
r electricity, LO 4-2850. 


PEEKSKILL. Shopping facilities. Beautiful 
; ‘ourrroom cottage, completely modern, fire 
p Place, large screened porch, tennis, swim- 
ming pool, garden space. $400. WO 2-1448 
or or Peekskl 3547M1, 


Prite water 
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DROPS: ; far 
IN AT: FREE ‘Bo ie 





Vacation Resort’ 
Tel: Newburgh 4270 


“Year-Round 
New Windsor. N.Y. 


REEZEMONT PARK 
ARMONK.N.Y. 


A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County 









If you choose y 1 with the same care and 
taste as you w me, Visit this nearby 
re t. F 1 e ’ Dies ified. Luxuriously fur- 
nished All sport fa ities. Excell cuisine 
Less thar ne hour from New York cily 
Phone: Armonk Village 955 Open All Year 
SUM ER RENTALS 
BROOKRIDGE COTTAGES. Delightful 
3- J-room cottages. Screened porches, fire- 
places, fishing, bathing, tennis. All conven- 
iences, commuting. Phone Peekskill 3515M2 
or evenings between 5-8, WA 9-02 
COMPLETELY FURNISHED charming 
5-room house. All improvements, porch, 
terraces, swimming, tennis Commuting 
distance. Season $500. MU 6-9143 


COUNTRY HOME TO SHARE 


Cou; le will share with couple or small 
family, charming Pocono Farm Home. All 
improv ements. Secluded. Box 1418, c/o 


The Nat ation 


WANTED 
American Physician who speaks Spanish ex- 
pects to spend July-August in Mexico js in- 
terested in contacting several congenial per- 
sons to form s1 — group. Expenses to be 
shared. Box 142 c/o The Nation 


Writer wishes private instructions in short- 
hand. Gregg or other simple method rapid 
writing. Reply Box 1421, c/o The Nation. 


POSITION WA ANTED 


W hat Auth yr, “Journalist, Lecturer needs | an 


ngenious experienced secretary. A real 
pepper-upper with a flare for writing, edit- 


ing. Mature, expert at taking dictation into 















CHILDREN’S CAMPS 





FOR BOYSand6/RLS 


ULSTER PARKWAY. 
On the Mountain Loke 
Esopus overlooking the > oe 
Beautiful Hudson River 





of 


cabins with ls rovemments al « ‘ U eason 
abier " t f . rcalll Kiet 







All 


JACOB 1. DOROSILKIN, Director 
545 - FIFTH AVENUE 
MU, 2-4217 — DI. 2-4745 DI. 6-8849 








Carefully e! hx 

ei » 4 e NV r Pr 

gram of Sports and Exluca 

Activities I Acresaible t 

Train and Bus Request Bo« 
BOYS «2 GIRLS let “'N s Tuitian: $315 


505 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C 
MURRAY HILL 2-4622 


ADIRONDACKS 
Warrensburg 
ux ‘ 








“Day Camp for Boys and Girls” 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN ACCOMMO- 
DATION FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


A luxurious hotel cambined with a modern car 
for boys & giris 3-10. Cultural-Occupational work 
Write for particulars: Box 127, Armonk, New York 





RISEMAN FARM CAMP 


DRYDEN MICHIGAN 
Only forty-five miles from Detroit 








A procressive camp for five. to twelve-year-old 
boys a ad girls wit t emphasis om farm activities 
Write: Mrs. Meta Riseman, {81 McLean Avenue 
Highland Park, Michigan, for camp folder 
Call: TO 8-3659 
CHILDREN’S BOARD 
Farmer near Detroit will board two girls 
aged 10 to 12 for summer as companions 
to own daughter I cer ed References, 

Write Box 1422, c/o The Nation 
LANGUAGES 

Bargain Phonograph Courses. All makes. 

Mai! Or lers Booklet N. LA NGI JAGE 


8 East 41st St.. N. Y. C 


SERVICE, 1 





Additional Resort Advertising 














machine. Part time or country during sum- on Page 745, Inside Back Cover 
mer agreeable. Box 1419, c/o The Nation. 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 14 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


money 


Coin they have little use for in the 
Middle West (two words, 3 and 4) 
Ostrich’s South American relative 
Was it a tomato that Eve gave 
Adam? (two words, 4 and 5) 
Dug-out that starts with active serv- 


1 ‘There 

5 Influx 
10 May be made in Leed 

11 Go through doesn’t ’ t 

right d nition for this (two words, ae 

and 4) = 

P Equip a girl for the fleet 


Loses ic (anag.) 
A naval post 
hey go to greater lengths in war 


in this, o1 


the 


12 


7 
Havin ho rhyn e so far as I know, 
certainly no reason 


pera? I 


and 


imagine 
a sprite 


27 ‘To do it to cattle is not to lift them 
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SOLUTION TO VUZZLE No, 18 


PTOUSKE OF COMMONS: 9 RUIN- 
All lt IRONIC; 12 PERSH- 
RAI; 1 MOYEN: 17 DEVIL: 

23 FLY OFF; 

EMBRACE; 27 SEA BOM- 


21 TOM rovks 


Dow 1 HARDIMNIOOD; 2 
EMOTIONAI { FAST 
( MUL! 7 NULL Y 8 WHIG: 13 
GRILLED HAM; 15 DOUBLE BED: 16 NAZI 
PLERT IS VAMPIRE; 20 TOO LATE; 
LRA; 22 TUUMB; 24 JENA, 


UNIFORM; 8 
5 ODDFELLOWS 


Tedium 


A ine inf al 
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